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he a tree each year’s growth is measured by the “rings” in the 
trunk. But the growth of the Reed Paper Group is measured in terms of eel ot ; 
i ; 7 E ja j F Ina growing tree, each year’s new wood forms 
new factories and machines. This year two new high speed wide-reel next to the bark so that you can tell the age of 
machines are under construction for the great Aylesford Mills. Together the tree by the number of rings in the trunk. 
: ; ‘ 3 é : To provide woodpulp for paper making, vast 
they will provide a valuable increase in the Group’s total production of areas of forest are cultivated in many parts of 
. — the world, and, from these, no fewer than 

r 9 l 7 > ° A * . ° 
wrapping and printing papers three and a half million fully grown trees are 


In the field of packaging, the Group now has seven corrugated harvested each year to produce woodpulp for 
. : ; % , the Reed Paper Group. 
fibreboard case factories strategically placed throughout the United 
Kingdom to serve the main centres of industry; the output of paper PAPER AND PACKAGING 


sacks rises continually. 


And the Group’s contribution to the needs of the community 
goes further than developments within its own companies. During the e e 
past year new associations have been formed, at home and in the 
2 a 
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Commonwealth, with companies whose interests range from woodpulp m 
and newsprint to packaging boards and paper handkerchiefs. “a oe? 


Head Office: ros Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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FAILING A MIRACLE 


good nor alarmingly bad, but almost exactly what might 

have been expected by those who did not look for 
miracles. The universal desire for a détente was reflected in the 
speed with which the Foreign Ministers agreed on an agenda 
for the Heads of Government and also in the carefully 
moderate, even conciliatory, tone of the proceedings. That is 
good. And then the expected cleavage over the question of 
Germany was made manifest in the speed with which the 
Heads of Government defined their positions and set forth in 
order of priority the problems as they saw them. The Western 
Powers, presenting a more or less united front, have taken the 
initiative in the matter of German reunification and insisted that 
a solution of this particular problem should precede a general 
European settlement (although Sir Anthony Eden had already 
blurred the edges admirably here by his proposals for a security 
pact, a discussion of the total forces to be maintained in Ger- 
many and by its neighbours, and a demilitarised area between 
East and West); while the Russians adhere to their view that 
the German problem can only be solved in the context of a 
general European settlement (no doubt believing that the most 
favourable settlement will be achieved by direct German- 
Russian negotiation). That is less good. 

But who expected anything better at the start of negotiations 
which, we hope, will not end abruptly? The answer is that 
several millions of ordinary people hoped for the impossible 
miracle at Geneva, thanks to the build-up which the conference 
was given in the preliminary stages of preparation and to the 


DUST IN 


T: read the speeches in the Commons on the coal debate, 


ic news from Geneva so far is neither hearteningly 


and to try to relate them to earlier pronouncements 

on the subject of Mr. Nabarro, Miss Jennie Lee, the FBI, 
and the secretary of the General Union of Mineworkers, is to be 
dazzled by moonbeams from the larger lunacy. What used to 
be known as ‘the Right’ has been bitterly attacking the Govern- 
ment (or the National Coal Board) for pandering to the worst 
instincts of private enterprise and free economy: what used 
to be known as ‘the Left’ has been urging the Government to 
plump for laissez-faire and the price mechanism; and what is 
still known as the Communist Party has been complaining that 
the NCB is not allowed to work on the best capitalist principles 
So as to show a profit at the end of the year’s working. The 
Government, which could have profited from this state of con- 
fusion, is in no position to retaliate; it knows that the reason 
for the steepness of the increase in the price of coal is that 
earlier, more gentle, increases were forbidden for reasons of 
election security. But for this compromise with expediency, the 
Government would now be in a strong position; on all grounds, 
the price increase is justified—on none more than the need to 





mood of optimism which was too carelessly fostered by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in particular. In their hopeful temper it is not 
enough for them to realise that the desire for a relaxation of 
tension is genuine and general, that only by long and patient 
negotiation well below summit level can particular problems 
be solved, and that the real function of the Heads of Govern- 
ment is not to pull rabbits out of hats, but by frank, polite, and 
private exchanges to prepare the way for a return to that diplo- 
matic activity which can alone, in time, achieve concrete results. 
And so they are bound to be disillusioned. We can only hope 
that in America especially the political effect of this will not be 
too harmful to Western unity. 

It is a great pity also, considering the widespread longing 
for a speedy settlement which would at a stroke resolve all 
differences and ensure a certain peace, that the meeting of 
Heads of Government could not have been held in absolute 
privacy, with only non-committal briefings to the press during 
the course of it and an agreed statement at the end. How can 
these four men, knowing that their words are to be fully 
reported in the morning newspapers, relax sufficiently to find 
those words which might soften slightly the hard ground of 
formal negotiation? It is not President Eisenhower’s soldier- 
to-soldier assurances to Marshal Zhukov, good reading though 
they may have made in the Middle West, that will advance 
matters. The omens happily, at the time of writing, are 
not too bad, so let us hope that Geneva will not have de- 
generated into a mere propaganda sounding-board by the 
weekend. 


THEIR EYES 


wake up industry to the value of fuel economy and the advan- 
tages of oil in the immediate future, during the sticky period 
until nuclear power becomes available. 

When the nuclear dawn is to be expected remains in some 
doubt. The Times on Wednesday categorically stated that ‘the 
possibility of large-scale substitution of nuclear power still lies 
a long way ahead.’ The Manchester Guardian, on the same 
day asserted that ‘atomic energy has reached a state of develop- 
ment in which it will be competitive with energy from coal much 
more quickly than the most optimistic of post-war dreams sug- 
gested.” At the risk of appearing over-sanguine, it is permis- 
sible to favour the Guardian’s interpretation : from now on, the 
test for the expenditure of capital on coal mining, therefore, 
must be made more strict. No longer is it a matter of increasing 
production: the money should only be spent if it makes pro- 
duction cheaper. The melancholy fact has to be faced that the 
coal miners have allowed memory of past injustice to count for 
more than the prospect of future prosperity. The industry as 
a result has failed to achieve even the limited targets it has set 
itself, and has no prospect now of making up the deficiency. 
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Nationalisation has not helped, because it has not brought 
the identification of the miner with his industry that was hoped 
for; restrictive practices in the mines have remained—the 
miners have continued to behave under the NCB as they used 
to behave when they were capitalist wage-slaves. Admittedly, 
this is largely the fault of the foolish policies of governments 
and mine-owners in the Twenties. But it is now rather a long 
time since the Twenties. The miners, like the railwaymen, 
would do well to realise that their prosperity will very soon 
depend on the community, and not vice versa. 


RUTH ELLIS 


HERE is evidence here of extreme emotional tension 
of the accused woman as a result of which she did what 
she did.” Those were the words of Mr. Christmas 
Humphreys, the chief Prosecuting Counsel at the trial of Mrs. 
Ellis. What were the chief factors in this ‘extreme emotional 
tension’ so far as they are known to us? 

The first factor is that Mrs. Ellis had a miscarriage 13 days 
before the murder. She had been pregnant by Blakely, the man 
whom she murdered, and it is very probable that the mis- 
carriage was caused by his punching her in the stomach. What- 
ever the cause, it is well known that a miscarriage can have 
the most devastating effect upon the mental state of a woman. 
Putting it at its very lowest, it cannot be denied that a fortnight 
after a miscarriage a woman is not mentally normal. 

Secondly there was the extraordinary, ambivalent relation- 
ship between Blakely and Mrs. Ellis. “You may think,’ said Mr. 
Justice Havers to the jury, ‘[this] young woman [was] badly 
treated by the deceased man.’ That was putting it mildly. It is 
distasteful to have to say such things about a dead man, but 
he was often violent with her and frequently beat her; he lived 
on her; he constantly deceived her. On the Wednesday before 
the murder there was an apparently complete reconciliation: 
yet on the Friday he left her and refused to see her throughout 
the last weekend. There is no question that in law she was 
perfectly sane and responsible for her actions—but neither is 
there any question that throughout that last weekend she was in 
a state of utter desperation and no longer subject to ordinary 
inhibitions. 

Thirdly, Mrs. Ellis was suffering from such extreme jealousy 
at the time of the murder as in some other countries leads to a 
very different view of her crime. Little can be said here under 
this head because of the laws of libel. Suffice it to say that a 
former mistress of Blakely’s could have come forward and told 
a.story which would have done much to explain though not toe 
excuse Mrs. Ellis’s action. She did not do so, but there is every 
reason to believe that the facts were well known to the Home 
Secretary. 

Fourthly, Mrs. Ellis was an alcoholic—reprehensible cer- 
tainly and not made much less so by its being largely caused 
by Blakely’s ill-treatment of her. But our courts are not courts 
of morals, nor is the Home Office, and alcoholism notoriously 
dulls the moral sense. 

Any one of the first three factors should have been enough 
to secure a reprieve. Taken together they surely made the case 
for a reprieve overwhelming. But there were other extraneous 
circumstances which strengthened the case for a reprieve. Mrs. 
Ellis was the mother of two young children. When we put this 
fact forward a fortnight ago as a ground for reprieve, we were 
not asking, as a correspondent alleged, that she should be freed 
to bring them up. We were thinking of the effect upon them 
when they find out, as they assuredly will, what happened to 
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their mother. As the Observer pointed out, somebody must try 
to explain it to them some time. Again, as The Economist 
pointed out, the morbid interest in Mrs. Ellis and whether or 
not she should hang was so great as to make it desirable that 
her execution should not take place. (Consider the remark, 
quoted in last week’s People, made across the bar to the execy. 
tioner in his public-house: ‘How did you get on with your 
girl friend ?’) 

Even if it is forgotten that a reprieve is nothing exceptional 
and that the proportion even of male murderers to be reprieved 
is very nearly 50 per cent, the case for a reprieve seems un- 
answerable and yet the Home Secretary refused it. Some of our 
readers, not all of them supporters of capital punishment, have 
written to complain about our observations on the Home Secre- 
tary’s decision. It should scarcely be necessary to point out 
that our attack on Mr. Lloyd George last week was not, and this 
week is not, on his personal character but on his behaviour as 
a Minister. We cannot know what caused him to reach the 
decision he did. There is no doubt that he reached it only after 
long and anxious consideration. (We gave our grounds last 
week for thinking that he had not given the same anxious con- 
sideration to the question of capital punishment in general.) 
Almost certainly, as we surmised last week, it was reached 
under pressure from his advisers. In any event it seems to us 
that the case for a reprieve was overwhelming and that the 
Home Secretary’s refusal to grant it was appalling. 

If we think that the Home Secretary was at fault, was it 
wrong to criticise him? Many people think that the power of 
life and death which is vested in the Home Secretary is so 
onerous that his discharge of it should not be criticised. This 
view would be irrefutable if the man who exercised this power 
were in each particular case chosen by lot. But the Home Secre- 
tary is not an ordinary citizen chosen by chance. He is an 
ordinary politician who, if he thinks the duty intolerable, can 
refuse to undertake it. He is an ordinary politician who expects 
his other activities to be scrutinised and criticised, and there 
s¢ems small reason for putting a taboo on criticism of one of 
the most important of his functions. 

The case of Ruth Ellis is another of those instances, some 
of which we specified in an article earlier in the year, where the 
prerogative of mercy has broken down. Those who still approve 
of capital punishment have just as great a cause for concern 
about this as those of us who oppose it as a preposterous and 
revolting atrocity. The obvious remedy is to abolish hanging. 
Even those who do not agree cannot be content with the 
present position. 


SETTLEMENT FOR BUGANDA 


Y the time that this issue appears, the Secretary of State 

for the Colonies is expected to have announced a successful 
conclusion to his discussions with the delegations from 
Buganda. There is said to have been some remarkably skilled 
bargaining on both sides, as indeed is demonstrated by the 
withdrawal of some of the members to consult the Lukiko when 
the pace was becoming too hot. Mr. Lennox-Boyd has every 
reason to congratulate himself on a settlement which is likely 
to include an agreed constitution for Buganda, participation by 
Buganda in the Legislative Council of the Protectorate, and. 
above all, the return of the Kabaka shortly after the new con- 
stitution comes into force. The formidable problem of an Asian 
Minister in the Protectorate is not properly part of negotiations 
primarily concerned with one province only—in spite of some 
curiously ill-timed advice on the subject which was proffered 
last week in the editorial colusans of The Times. 
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Portrait of the Week 


ENEVA is now definitely on, and a Four-Power pave- 

ment of good intentions has carried the impressively 

weighty delegations to the shores of Lake Leman. To 
the accompaniment of the second Swiss national anthem and 
a flurry of Sibylline prognostications from leader-writers, who 
are, for once, as much in the dark as they pretend to be, the 
great infernal conclave has started, though the real subjects 
under discussion have almost been forgotten, what with 
President Eisenhower getting together with his old chum 
Marshal Zhukov and Sir Anthony Eden being photographed 
talking to his doppelgdnger (who later turned out to be Mr. 
Harold Macmillan). However, difficulties about German 
reunification have served to remind us that the statesmen are 
still only at the stage of putting forward proposals whose 
acceptance by the other side would cause them agreeable 
astonishment. Presumably the horse-trading will come later. 

Meanwhile, the negotiations are being followed with anxiety 
in both Western and Eastern Germany, where the not entirely 
happy coincidence of the opening of the conference with the 
tenth anniversary of Potsdam has not been missed (as The 
Times coyly remarked, “The calendar can still play some impish 
tricks’). Dr. Adenauer has stated that a European security 
system based on a divided Germany would be unacceptable, 
and the only section of opinion that prepared to accept the 
prospect is represented by Herr Grotewohl, who has remarked 
that it would be ‘an effective measure for the pacification of 
Europe,’ a point of view in which he and the Daily Express 
seem to concur. The only other notable reaction has been a 
benediction from New Delhi, where Mr. Nehru has been busy 
congratulating himself on his recent world tour. He is reported 
to have said: ‘In a way I was a messenger of peace in every 
country I toured.” What a pity the itinerary did not include 
Pakistan. 

Peace-making has little part in the news from North Africa. 
Casablanca, that Chicago of the Maghreb, has provided a 
startling demonstration of the fact that the French government 
is rather less than in control of its own police forces in the 
protectorate. The European mobs who insulted the new French 
Resident-General on the steps of the cathedral seem to have 
gone too far even for the right of the French chamber, and the 
inactivity of the police when it was merely a question of the 
lynching of one or two Moroccans may prove to be their down- 
fall when the corpus delicti was that of M. Grandval. Taking 
the rest of the news from revolting colonies, M. Ngo Dinh 
Diem has put the signatories of the first Geneva agreement on 
the spot by refusing to consult with the Northern Vietnamese 
government about possible elections throughout the country, 
and nine Cypriot youths have been arrested under the new 
emergency law introduced recently in the colony. Dr. Nkrumah 
has lost a by-election to the National Liberation in Ashanti, 
and the newly fledged government of Singapore has threatened 
to resign as a result of a conflict of opinion with the governor 
ef the colony. 

Elsewhere, President Perén has resolved to choose liberty, a 
process heralded by an attack on him and his police forces 
published in La Nacion. It remains to be seen whether his 
perseverance in the straight and narrow path will be proof 
against this provocation on the part of a free press. North of 
the Rio Grande Generals Ridgway and Taylor have been 
having another agonising reappraisal over American defence 
policy. Flexibility seems to be the keyword which, as everyone 
knows, is an excellent thing for defence forces to have, and 
there is now some doubt about how large a steamhammer the 
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USA needs to crush how small a gnat. In China a well-known 
writer, Hu Feng, and a deputy, Pan Han-nien, have been 
arrested for counter-revolutionary activities. On the other 
hand, Cardinal Mindszenty has been released in Hungary, a 
step thought not to be unconnected with the Geneva conference. 


In Britain news has been scanty as the country has basked 
in a heat-wave. The national weather cycle had not been inter- 
rupted in this way for some time, and the British Travel 
Association is already issuing denials that London rain and 
fog are no longer what they were. The town of Weymouth 
has been inundated and a number of people struck by lightning 
in various parts of the country. We have learned this week 
that the Council for Moral and Social Hygiene disapproves 
of the activities of the Royal Army Medical Corps. The Salk 
vaccine is not to be tested in this country, and Mr. Geoffrey 
Lloyd is. For coal still provides the main talking-point for 
anyone concerned to prophesy doom and destruction, and the 
FBI and Mr. Arthur Horner have been making the best of a 
bad job. 

The main sporting item this week was the breaking of the 
British all-comers’ record for the steeplechase by J. 1. Disley 
in spite of the heat. At Lord’s the Gentlemen were defeated 
by the Players by twenty runs, and at Ascot Vimy won the 
King George VI and Queen Elizabeth Stakes. General news 
includes the first test flight of the Folland Gnat, a conference 
on the history of the theatre in London, and a plan for racing 
fully rigged sailing ships from Torbay to Lisbon. A radio- 
active cobblestone has been discovered in the pavement at 
Huy in Belgium, though the precise significance of this has 
so far escaped observers. In the same country an operatic 
tenor has swallowed his moustache while singing Boito’s 
Mefistofele, an accident which, it is reliably reported, has 
only happened once before. It has been a big week in Belgium. 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


R. LENNOX-BOYD was flung into the Ministry of 
M Transport at very short notice and in the middle of 

one of the worst administrative mix-ups of those 
early, nearly disastrous and now almost forgotten days of the 
Conservative Government. He was never interested in trans- 
port. Previously he had been Minister of State for the Colonies, 
and it was to the colonial question that he wished to return. 
Even while he was Minister of Transport, he still made it a 
point to keep in touch with colonial visitors to this country and 
with anyone from this country who visited the colonies. When 
Mr. Oliver Lyttelton (now Lord Chandos) resigned, Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd was, as he had so fervently hoped, appointed 
Colonial Secretary. My suspicion is that he will prove to be 
the best Colonial Secretary this country has had since Oliver 
Stanley. (What a tragedy to the Conservative Party, and Britain 
as a whole, the premature death of Stanley was.) Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd’s latest achievement has been to avert a serious crisis in 
Singapore by swift action. Apparently it has all been done by 
telegraph. But a telegraphed message only works when there 
is good reason for the recipient to trust the sender. In this case. 
there is. Mr. Lennox-Boyd is devoted to the interests of the 
colonies, and he needed no telling twice that the resignation of 
Mr. Marshall in Singapore would have been a major disaster. 
Everyone of intelligence and good-will will wish him the good 
fortune which he deserves when he visits the Far East at the 
end of the month. 
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We were talking about coal. ‘Something,’ said someone, 
‘must be done about Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd,’ and three pairs of 
eyes turned to me. I thought I had done my best—or worst— 
last week. But apparently not, and after the almost unbeliev- 
able defence of him in Monday’s issue of The Times, 1 am left 
with no alternative but to tell the story—the true story—of 
Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd and his dictaphone. It was a new toy— 
sorry, dictaphone—and Mr. Lloyd, who was then Secretary for 
Petroleum, found a good use for it. (Full employment for dicta- 
phones: that is as good a motto as any Minister could have.) 
Each weekend it went with him to whichever country house he 
happened to be the guest at. Where, among the stucco and the 
tapestries, the Vandycks and the Constables, Mr. Lloyd found 
time and space to talk to his dictaphone—the sort of a deux 
intimacy which not all of us have experienced—no one knows. 
But without fail on Monday morning, there would be the 
recordings for his typists to play back. Unhappily Mr. Lloyd 
never mastered the art of setting the speed correctly, and, no 
matter what knobs and buttons the typists pushed, his voice 
always came out in a deep, slow, growl, like a gramophone 
record running down, or in a fast, high-pitched chatter. 

Even on the few occasions when the speed was correct, the 
typist was still in difficulties. For Mr. Lloyd always forgot to 
make the necessary mark which is supposed to give a warning 
that a mistake or a correction is coming. On the typist would 
go—typing pregnant sentences like, ‘Aeroplanes need petrol’— 
until suddenly the voice would interrupt. ‘Bother,’ it said. Of 
course, Mr. Lloyd did not leave all his work to his dictaphone. 
He had an office and he went to it. He is one of those adminis- 
trators, whom one meets from time to time in all ranks of life, 
who never have a piece of paper on their polished desks. Mr. 
Lloyd would ring for his secretary. In she would go, notebook 
in hand. Mr. Lloyd would be standing behind his desk in the 
stance which a Secretary of Petroleum should adopt. Then 
turning and looking fearlessly at his secretary, he would utter 
the enigmatic command, ‘Get me some papers.’ It was left to 
the secretary to construe whether he meant evening papers, 
examination papers, or perhaps even a departmental document. 
You have got the impression that Mr. Lloyd is not quite on top 
of the intricacies of the modern world? Well, you should be 
grateful that there is one representative of the nineteenth- 
century government machine left. 

Mr. Bevan’s return to the Front Bench brought as many 
people into the Chamber of the House of Commons as are 
likely to come in the last week or so before the hols. It also 
took the inside-page headlines in the daily newspapers. Mr. 
Bevan was back at work, and the subject, appropriately 
enough, was Remploy. This was the first noticeable result of 
the careful allotment of particular subjects to individual mem- 
bers of the Labour Front Bench. The surprise in the list, of 
course, is that Mr. Alfred Robens is to be the chief Labour 
spokesman on foreign affairs. That this opponent of official 
Labour policy—he actively opposed German rearmament—is 
given this job is surely convincing proof that the list is not 
meant to be taken seriously as a preview of the next Labour 
Government. More proof is to be found in the fact that Mr. 
Kenneth Younger is to be both the main spokesman on Home 
Office matters and the second spokesman on foreign affairs. 
This brings back memories of the eighteenth-century days 
when there was not a Home Secretary or a Foreign Secretary 
but just a Secretary of State (North) and a Secretary of State 
(South). On the other hand, Mr. Kenneth Younger, in spite of 
his abilities, which are nearly as high as his own estimation of 
them, is not obviously on the same level as eighteenth-century 
figures such as Charles James Fox. Nor Lord North either. 
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CALCULATED CLEMENCY 


A Correspondent writes: 


HE ‘interruption’ of Cardinal Mindszenty’s life sentence 
b ptiwns: by the Hungarian government has followed one 
or two other recent acts of comparative humanity on the part 
of Communist rulers, such as the granting, in isolated cases and 
with obvious reluctance, of their normal human rights to British 
wives. But at the same time there has been a startling wave of 
deportations and arrests in Hungary. And a show trial directed 
against the West appears to be in preparation; for Hungarian 
correspondents of American news agencies and Hungarian 
employees of the American Legation have been the objects, not 
of the more usual disappearance without comment, but of a 
government communiqué announcing their guilt as foreign 
agents. Nothing, at this level, happens accidentally in the 
satellites. The transfer of Cardinal Mindszenty to a ‘designated 
place of residence’ and the release of Mrs. Sispera were certainly 
connected in the minds of the Communist rulers with prepara- 
tion for the Four-Power talks. And the arrests must have been 
too. At the same time the third in a series of trials of ‘right-wing, 
nationalist?’ Communist leaders who have been imprisoned 
since 1948-49, has taken place in Warsaw. Can it all signify that, 
if concessions have to be made, the Party’s grip is being 
tightened to ensure that they lead to nothing further? That is, 
indeed, negotiation from strength—the strength of the MVD. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


I HAVE ALWAYS believed that the Central African Federation was 
an experiment well worth making, and realised that its success 
depended on the statesmanship of moderate men like Sir 
Godfrey Huggins and Mr. Michael Blundell. I have equally 
believed that the threat to it came not from the native Africans, 
who are not nearly as alarmed as some of their advocates in 
this country would have us think, but from some of the white 
settlers who object to the official policy, which is intended 
eventually to lead to a racial partnership. I have received rather 
frightening confirmation of this in some letters which a friend 
of mine has received from an acquaintance who is a settler in 
Nyasaland. The letters are almost a parody of what is supposed 
to be the settler attitude : ‘Mails come in a funny way now, the 
Govt. insisting, on the urging of the Colonial Office, that 
niggers should be employed. Wherever possible our mails are 
up to maggots.’ ‘Poor old England, what with being swamped 
with niggers and Yanks, etc., to have her better breed going 
stale on her. Well, it’s the limit. Another war is indicated to 
stiffen them again.’ There is a lot more about the readiness of 
the whites and especially the European unions to resort to 
passive resistance, strikes and go-slow methods, in order to 
defeat any enlightened Government policy. I am quite sure this 
is an extreme view, but the extreme view is not as isolated in 
the Federation as it is comfortable to think. I am equally sure 
that the responsible leaders of the Federation need the support 
and encouragement of all of us—including the Colonial Office 
—here, instead of the sniping to which they are subjected by 
some so-called progressives. 
* * * 


THE DECISION to unseat a Sinn Feiner who won Mid-Ulster at 
the election has been received with satisfaction, I imagine, 
by Sinn Fein. This party—if so incongruous a mixture of 
idealists, thugs and informers deserves the name—contested 
the general election with one purpose only fn mind: to publicise 
the fact that a majority of voters in the constituency disliked 
being in the United Kingdom so much that they were pre 
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ed to vote even for Sinn Fein candidates. The more elections 
there are in the constituency, consequently, the better the 
publicity. A government which is engaged in seeking a demo- 
cratic settlement in Cyprus should try to keep quiet about the 
Northern Ireland nationalists, for there is not, and never has 
been, any justification for preventing them from joining with 
the South. The excuse given for the boundary when it was 
drawn was that Northern Ireland must be made large enough 
to form a viable administrative entity; but experience has 
shown that it would be more viable without the predominantly 
nationalist districts, which have given Stormont nothing but 
worry and expense. The Irish case against partition, too, 
would be much less strong if the border was redrawn. (For 
that very reason the Southern Irish would not say thank you 
for an offer to hand the districts over, if the North was sensible 
enough to make such an offer, which it is not.) At the moment, 
the less said about the subject the better, from Westminster’s 
point of view. It is an indefensible position, and could, if 
carelessly handled, become a humiliating one. 

* + * 


| HAVE BEEN interested by the reception given to the new 
English musical, Wild Thyme. In general it has been hostile. 
| think there are two reasons for this. In the first place, it strikes 
me as rather odd that music critics as well as dramaiic critics 
do not go to musicals. Mr. Donald Swann’s music in Wild 
Thyme is a good deal less obvious than most popular music. 
It has, in at least two newspapers, been condemned as ‘tink- 
ling.’ This, I suspect, is because these two critics cannot listen 
to music. Mr. Swann’s tunes are superficially just ‘catchy’ airs, 
but they are, at a more serious level, extremely difficult to get 
hold of. I saw Wild Thyme in the company of a student of 
popular music, and her observation, which I have since heard 
upheld, was that the tunes would have been acceptable in the 
old days, when sophistication was permissible, but that nowa- 
days the teenagers and the critics who write for them find 
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themselves hard put to it to get beyond Oklahoma! The second 
thing which interests me is that the English musical is trying 
strenuously to re-establish itself as something which earns the 
rather damning adjectives ‘charming’ and ‘fresh.’ Even Mr. 
Ronald Searle’s décor, in spite of its humour, falls into this 
category. But the English musical in its heyday made quite 
sure of leavening charm and freshness with some native wit 
and irony. The American musical has clearly passed its post- 
war peak, and the way is open for the librettist and composer 
who can combine in producing a bit of England other than 
Devonshire clotted cream with, if you are lucky, Dorset wild 
strawberries. 


1 HAVE been shown a communication from the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders to say that the London Motor 
Show at Earls Court will be opened on October 19 by Lord 
Mountbatten. A postscript entitled ‘Notes to the Press’ makes it 
perfectly clear that Admiral Earl Mountbatten’s full designa- 
tion is: Admiral the Earl Mountbatten of Burma, KG, PC, 
GCSI, GCIE, GCVO, GCB, DSO, ADC, DCL, LID, DSc, First 
Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff. I have every sympathy with 
the desire of the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders 
(if it is in fact their desire) that nobody should make any mis- 
take about who a (practically anonymous) ‘Lord Mountbatten’ 
really is. Reference to Who's Who, however, reveals that he 
could be defined even more clearly by the letters AMIEE, 
AMINA, to which he is entitled. Why this reticence? 
. ad x 


FROM THE Evening Standard column about new gramophone 
records I reproduce this information : 

‘Want something slick, rowdy, machine-tooled, guillotine- 
sharp, nonsensical? If so, hear Bill Haley and Comets in 
Razzle Dazzle and Two Hound Dogs (Brunswick 0543)... . 
Good liver rousers both.’ 


O Tempora ! O mores ! PHAROS 


Greek Discontents 


By CYRIL FALLS 


to all intents and purposes for Greece as related to the 

question of Cyprus. This aspect is manifestly of high 
significance to Britain. Yet a recent visit to Greece, a visit 
spent mainly in observing and collecting information about 
the political scene, has convinced me that other features are 
more interesting and may prove at least equally significant. 
These have hardly been noticed. 

Greek views on Cyprus are well known. Not very much 
can usefully be added to reports and discussions pending the 
talks between Britain, Greece and Turkey which it has been 
agreed to undertake in London. If I had to emphasise one 
point it would be unanimity of opinion. I could find no real 
difference in any section of the community or any political 
party. All speak alike, though with different emphasis. Varia- 
tion is from moderation to violence, not in opinion. 

That much noted, I turn to the atmosphere of Greece. Winds 
from Cyprus influence it, but it has been created at home. It 
is an atmosphere of doubt and restlessness which reflect both 
internal and foreign politics. It might have more serious con- 
sequences than is realised even in Greece itsélf. Certainly, if 
it were to worsen, it would affect adversely the political and 
military situation in the Eastern Mediterranean. How far it 
has already gone is a matter of dispute, of party politics, as 
istesponsibility for the fact that it exists. 


Fe: some time mention of Greece in the news has stood 


The present Greek government took office, wreathed in 
popularity, after a glittering electoral victory. It is based on 
the Greek Rally, a new party, a coalition jm the sense that it 
was joined by many, in the government, in parliament, and 
in the country, who had belonged to other parties; but not a 
coalition of parties, since all the members belong to it alone. 
The Rally and its advance to power, with an element recently 
unknown, a homogeneous majority, was created by the Prime 
Minister, Field-Marshal Papagos. His prestige and popularity 
breathed life into a conception which would have remained an 
inanimate ideal without them. 

The beginnings lived up to the hopes of its supporters. The 
record of the Government is in many respects impressive. Then 
difficulties, some inevitable, began to appear. The dynamic 
and persuasive Markezinis, an outstanding political figure, 
walked out of government and Rally after a quarrel in which 
personalities played a big part—lI trust neither the Prime 
Minister nor he will resent the interpretation because I know 
and like both. Papagos became seriously ill and has been 
confined to his house for months. The Rally is enough of a 
coalition for the question of a successor to divide it. Mean- 
while prices began to rise again and annul the effects of rises 
in salaries and wages. After the Volos earthquake taxation was 
sharply increased. That brought all the discontents into the 
open. 
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The material trouble was the taxation. But Greeks are 
natural debaters with lively, intelligent minds which tend to 
move from the concrete to the abstract. Greece has been too 
idealistic in a material world, said the men sitting outside 
the cafés after the day’s work; she had played more than her 
part in open and ideological war against Communism; she 
had been the willing horse on which burdens were piled; it 
was time she ‘looked to her own interests.’ 

Some guarded arguments in favour of a policy hardly to be 
called neutrality, but with a flavouring of it, have come from 
the right. This is new; but advocacy of such a course has been 
common form from the left, which shades into crypto-Com- 
munism, pure Communism being under a ban. Is there then 
danger of neutrality or Communism? From some government 
quarters the answer is yes, privately though not publicly. 
There is no pretence that the latter is an immediate possibility 
or that its advance could be anything but gradual, but it is 
contended that the British too readily assume Communism 
to be incapable of revival. The Opposition—or rather the 
Oppositions, for the title ‘United’ is a misnomer—say that it 
is not and call the contrary view propaganda. They declare 
that it is the errors of the government which have caused dis- 
illusion and that they would repair the damage, but that in 
no case is Communism likely to increase by more than a 
trifling percentage. But as regards ‘neutralism’ one section of 
the Opposition accuses another of flirting with it. 

This sort of thing leads to very critical examination of the 
defence budget. But whereas the country is said to be groaning 
under its weight, defence has weakened. The veteran com- 
manders of the Second World War and Bandit War have been 
replaced by young leaders with limited experience. It is right 
that leadership should be rejuvenated, but this has been done 
sweepingly instead of gradually. The other declensions have 
been due to cuts. 

The Air Force has been the fortunate service. It has made 
good progress. Three squadrons are being re-equipped with 
Canadian Sabres, others getting less-modern jet aircraft. The 
pilots are excellent and full of zest. The Army. has been under- 
going a reduction in the number of divisions kept in a high 
state of readiness by reducing the number of men with the 
Colours. Divisions in the first category, called ‘D-day readi- 
ness,’ have been cut down to three. The Navy is in the worst 
case of the three, merely ticking over. Both defects are pre- 
carious. Mobilisation is at the best difficult in modern con- 
ditions for a country with only one road and one railway 
from north to south, and both mobilisation and maintenance 
would depend largely on sea transport with naval protection. 
The combination of weakening in land forces and stagnation 
in naval is thus serious. 

The official Russian visit to Belgrade caused anxiety, even 
though the Greek Chief of Staff, visiting the Yugoslav capital 
for military talks, remained there throughout. The Balkan 
Pact was the conception, and in great part the work, of the 
Greek Prime Minister, a great piece of statecraft which 
immensely improved the strategic situation of Greece. The 
merest suspicion of any nibbling at it was disquieting. The 
inal view was a little more cheerful. It was considered that 
Russia had neither embodied Yugoslavia among the satellites 
nor linked the Communist parties. Marshal Tito, it was said, 
had too much to lose to abandon the responsibilities of the 
pact and would never put himself at the mercy of Russia by 
cutting himself off from allies and providers of military 
equipment. 

The Turkish alliance remains firm. Relations, however, have 
grown colder as the result of differences about Cyprus. Greeks 
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protest that Britain has made too much of Turkish objections 
to enosis; some of them, and these not all extremists, al] 
that objections have been encouraged. One well-informed map 
said to me that Turkey was passing through a touchy phase 
which might develop into chauvinism and should not be 
stimulated. 

This was my second visit to Greece within less than a year 
and revealed a very different state of affairs from that of 1954 
In foreign and home politics, in finance, economics, and spirit, 
things had altered for the worse. Undoubtedly Greece hag 
moved along an unfortunate path, though so far only a shor 
distance. I gather that she may have moved a little farther 
since my return in June. All this undoubtedly amounts to 
what the Americans call ‘a situation.’ The position of Greece 
in the Eastern Mediterranean is more important than her 
fighting strength seems to warrant—and it is substantial, As 
usual, pessimists exaggerate ills and optimists good signs; more 
than usual indeed because party politics colour forecasts. To 
say, for instance, that Greece might ‘pop behind the curtain’ is 
gross misrepresentation. Yet a gradual deterioration is a pos- 
sibility. I say this, though not one of the pessimists. 

It will be clear, I hope, that in my view Cyprus is a secondary 
factor in the phase I have discussed. At the same time I am 
sure a happy solution of the problem of Cyprus would come 
as a moral stimulant of incalculable value. Nothing would 
be more likely to act as such. It would also revive the old 
Anglo-Hellenic friendship, which has, thank God, persisted 
in personal relations amidst charge and counter-charge. 


The Salk Vaccine Fiasco 


By DR. ALFRED BYRNE 


HEN the results of the Salk vaccine trial were 
W sscsst statistically, the vaccine was pronounced 

to be effective, potent, and ‘incredibly’ safe. It has 
since proved so in Canada, where a million children have 
been vaccinated against polio, none of them developing para- 
lysis attributable to the vaccine. Yet the same type of vaccine 
prepared on a commercial scale in America has apparently 
proved incredibly dangerous; so dangerous that the British 
Government last week cancelled the proposed clinical trials 
of the Salk vaccine. What went wrong? What, or who, is to 
blame for the fact that so many American children injected 
with the Salk vaccine, and others in contact with them, after- 
wards developed paralytic polio, which in some cases was 
fatal? 

It now seems clear that some of these stricken children were 
given injections containing the living virus. Dr. Salk based 
his whole case on the assumption that the virus can be inacti- 
vated by formaldehyde, and that there is a clear interval 
between the time the virus is inactivated and the time it loses 
its power to excite the required antibodies—a time in which 
the virus is safe, but still potent for vaccination purposes. In 
this very critical assumption, Salk turns out to have been 
wrong. 

Last month (June) the US health authorities issued a tech- 
nical report on the Salk vaccine. A British scientist closely 
concerned with polio policy in this country, with whom it 
was discussed, described it as ‘a terrifying document.’ The 
epithet may be unscientific but it is horribly apt. The Surgeon 
General of the Health Service, Dr. Leonard Scheele, from 
whose department the report emerges, has attempted to 
reassure the American public. But the report makes it clear 
that the vaccine, prepared according to Dr. Salk’s original 
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specifications, can be extremely dangerous. According to the 
report, Dr. Salk was of the opinion that the process of inactiva- 
tion goes smoothly and regularly from beginning to end. The 
experience of manufacturers, however, suggests that the 
inactivation slows up as it goes along, so that it takes far 
longer than was first thought to render the final tiny particles 
of the virus inactive. In fact, there may be still a minute number 
of these active particles still present at the end of the 
whole procedure, Several of the six manufacturers licensed 
to make the Salk vaccine have had the daunting experience 
of finding active virus—in one instance, in four out of six 
batches tested—in the vaccine, when it should have been safe 
and ready for use. 

Much of the American work which went towards developing 
this and other anti-polio vaccines was financed by the National 
Fund for Infantile Paralysis, whose president, Mr. Basii 
O'Connor, was a business partner of the late President 
Roosevelt. In attempting to apportion the blame for the con- 
fusion in the present mass immunisation which, after starting, 
stopped, restarted, and is now at a standstill again, the Fund 
must not be forgotten. Some months before the publication 
of the Francis report on last year’s field trial, to which even 
Salk had not access, the NFIP placed an order for $9 million 
of the vaccine. That extravagance could.be interpreted either 
asa benevolent gesture towards the manufacturing houses, or 
else it sprang from a burning but unscientific desire to get on 
with the vaccinating and be damned, because at that time 
there had still been no convincing proof that vaccines of the 
Salk type were clinically effective against poliomyelitis in 
human beings. 

The Fund, which sponsored the field trials and paid for the 
assessment of the result, was also, alas, behind the disgustingly 
vulgar and misleading publicity that accompanied the 
announcement of the results at Ann Arbour, last April. There 
isa rule of conduct observed on all levels of journalism that 
one must nut publish news which might raise false hopes or 
foster a false sense of security in matters pertaining to health. 
Such, of course, was not the intention, but that was the effect 
of the NFIP’s exuberance in turning the announcement of the 
Francis report, a formal and highly technical scientific paper, 
into ‘the greatest show on earth.’ Even the selection of the 
day for the publication of the paper—the tenth anniversary 
of the death of Roosevelt, who had been a polio sufferer— 
smacked more of the circus than of the campus. 

But when joybells rang, sirens sounded and the glad news 
that the vaccine was a success was flashed across the tele- 
vision screens of the continent, how could the press be 
expected to present the story in its proper perspective? The 
newspapers seized happily on a sentence from the Francis 
report that the vaccine had proved successful in warding off 
paralytic polio in from 60 per cent. to 90 per cent. of cases. 
Carried away by the occasion, Dr. Dwight Murray, chairman 
of the American Association’s board of trustees who, pre- 
sumably, had not had time to read the report, declared the 
Salk vaccine ‘one of the greatest events in the history of 
medicine.’ No less moved, Dr. Salk said he was ‘sure’ that 
the vaccine was potentially 100 per cent. effective and could 
bring complete triumph over polio. A more cold-blooded 
appraisal of the results of last year’s experiment would have 
shown that there is still no information if the vaccine is 
effective in infants, how long the immunity may last and what 
will happen if the children require to be reinjected with a 
vaccine whose virus has been grown from potentially danger- 
ous monkey kidney. 

There was, however, no time for cold blood on April 12. 
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The infectious enthusiasm of the NFIP had already spread to 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, the long- 
expected resignation of whose secretary, Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, took place last week (July 13) ‘for personal reasons 
of high order.’ Given a preview of the report, Mrs. Hobby’s 
department was ready to issue licences on the big day to 
approved firms to manufacture the vaccine. When, later, Mrs. 
Hobby was sharply criticised for the way her department had 
handled the vaccination programme, she made the astonishing 
statement that she had not anticipated the great public 
demand for the vaccine. It is hard to see how anyone could 
underestimate the effect that the NFIP’s rather shameful 
publicity stunt would have had on the parents of America, 
where the problem of polio is a larger and far more personal 
proble~ than it is here. 

At lira, the health authorities checked batches of the manu- 
facturers’ vaccines to ensure that they were safely free from 
active virus. 

Later, in response to public demand, the regulations were 
relaxed and the health authorities released a large proportion 
of the vaccine used this year after scrutinising the makers’ 
records of their methods of manufacture and testing. Other 
batches were tested by tissue culture and on monkeys. Now, 
however, it is known that the monkey test for live virus is so 
crude as to constitute a source of danger since it will not 
always, by any means, differentiate between the presence of 
no live virus and live virus present in small amounts. No 
wonder some of the more reputable American virologists 
have (last month) voted to stop using the Salk virus for this 
year’s programme. 

It was indeed a blessing that the newspaper strike saved the 
health authorities of this country from the obvious charge on 
the part of the unthinking of being too cautious. 

The remarkable fact is that so few cases of paralysis fol- 
lowed the use of Salk’s vaccine. The number of casualties 
might have been multiplied ten- or a hundred-fold. If the 
British health authorities had been as impulsive as their 
American counterparts this recent American tragedy could 
have been reproduced here. Thank God for British phlegm! 


Lyonised 
By IAIN HAMILTON 


VERYONE has passed through Lyons. Few of you, if 
f=. have stopped there. Nobody seems to love Lyons 

among the bold travellers going south to be jostled in 
Avignon, or to sweat in the ring at Nimes or Arles, or to idle 
by the oily border of the culture-laden sea. This is a pity, and I 
think everyone mistaken. But I used to be exactly the same my- 
self when Lyons was only a long glimpse of tenements, bridges, 
dusty squares, and an echoing railway station where one 
nipped out to buy a bottle of mineral water. A violent history, 
a lot of silk, the Crédit Lyonnais. And so, like Mr. Fitz- 
thingummy, one said farewell to the retreating chimneys and 
turned to the smug contemplation of the fabulous valley which 
debouches into Provence and that overcrowded coast where 
easy on the eye is hard on the pocket. 

But Lyons is an admirable town. 

Looking down across it from the fearsome neo-Byzantine 
basilica which crowns the hill of Fourviére (where first the 
Greeks from Massilia and then the Romans, colonising Gaul 
from the Province, put stone upon stone) one sees the main 
part of the city squeezed tight between Sadne and Rhone, and 
straining upward in compensation. Coming down from the 
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hilltop, where the heat of the sun is tempered by a mild breeze 
drifting from the Alps, one steps through a wall of solid 
warmth into streets where the air has scarcely budged an inch 
in three days. And in the morning dawn comes up like thunder, 
i.e., with Radio Paris letting it rip through the tenement win- 
dow a foot or two from your hotel room. But what of that 
on the edge of Provence? Italy is infinitely worse, Tunis a 
bedlam. 

Lyons is a pleasant provincial city and I am fond of it. It 
is an ideal town for a festival. For one thing, it is large and 
wholly unselfconscious; and since few of you ever stop there, 
it is full of people minding their own business rather than 
yours. I myself find it agreeable not to be charged an extra 
thirty francs for a cup of coffee, and to go to a play or a con- 
cert at which 99 per cent. of the audience is local. Considering 
how shrewd the Lyonnais are by repute (the Manchester of 
France, as the travel-writers used to say), I find it strange that 
they }iave not added tourism to all the other industries that 
bring the cash flowing in from the four quarters like four 
golden Rhones. Next to Paris (which is in its own cosmo- 
politan category) and to Marseilles (which rejoices in its own 
peculiar attractions) stands Lyons in size and importance; and 
it is a much more obstinately ‘French’ city than either of its 
seniors. 

Lyons has an annual festival of the arts. It came in rather 
late on this post-war market and missed its fair share of pub- 
licity; but, as these things go, its festival is as good a non- 
specialised jamboree as one could see outside Edinburgh. I 
have thought so in past years, coming down the hill from a 
splendid performance of Amphytrion in the Roman Theatre 
or of Bach in the odeion next door; or sweating cheerfully in 
the Museé Saint-Pierre between early cool Renoirs and late 
hot ones; or even speeding back from Charbonniéres and an 
adaptation of Macbeth which lost the poetry and blew up the 
melodrama until the play looked like something out of a 
horror comic. I thought so again this year as I worked my 
way, between luncheons and dinners which were admittedly 
of a fortifying excellence, through a programme which ran 
from the sweet comedy of Pergolesi to the socially conscious 
decorations of Léger (including his latest acrobatic proles in 
tasteful combinations) to a not wholly certain Three-Cornered 
Hat by L’Orchestre de l’Association Philharmonique de Lyon 
to an admirable Moliére double-bill which marked the ter- 
centenary of that joker’s first visit to Lyons with his troupe. 
As I thought how extraordinary it was that the two drawing- 
room comedies, Le Sicilien and Les Fourberies de Scapin. 
should have been successfully translated to the wide open 
spaces of the Roman theatre on the hill, I recalled how last 
year the same setting had been filled to its limits by a pro- 
duction of The Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, with Debussy’s 
full score, that would certainly have been a nine days’ wonder 
if produced (as Madame Koréne produced it) at Edinburgh. 
| was too late this year, alas, to see Monsieur Sartre’s Les 
Mouches in that splendid setting, and I left too soon to enjoy 
what a friend tells me was an unqualified triumph of pro- 
duction and performance—Gluck’s Orpheus under the stars 
and against the broken columns. 

Lyons is an enterprising town and it is probably only a 
matter of time before its festival, growing in scope and scale, 
makes more of an impact on the culture-market. So will it be 
discovered by more of those who now pass through it. I should 
like to think of its cafés being crammed with the culture- 
happy for three weeks every year (like the tea-shops of Princes 
Street). ; 

When that happens it will be time for Clermont-Ferrand, 
say, to start up something for the lone prowler. 
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Chataway Agonistes 


By G. M. CARSTAIRS 
a3 HE sport of athletics owes not only its name but mmny of 
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its conventions to ancient Greece. The men’s foot-rage, 

the nucleus of the Olympia, was an annual ordeal o 
agon to determine who should be the kouros of the year 
Originally this must have been an uneasy triumph becayg 
some scholars maintain that the kouros was an instance of 
Sir James Fraser’s ‘divine kingship’ and as such would be 
worshipped and venerated for a year only to be put to death 
as a fertility sacrifice at the end of his short reign. 

If divine kingship is a thing of the remote and speculative 
past, it is certainly true that the populace has always hag » 
sneaking desire to see its heroes suffer. This is appropriate 
enough in the case of the marathon. Pheidippides, the first may 
to attempt the intemperate feat of racing for over twenty-six 
miles, fell dead at the end of it, and several of his successors 
have nearly done so, to the morbid gratification of the crowd, 
Dorando and Jim Peters became famous through the exhibition 
of their suffering, yet few laymen could name anyone who had 
actually won a marathon. 

The element of sacrifice was not wanting from this year’s 
Amateur Athletic Championships, although it was after a mere 
twenty-three laps’ duel in hot sunshine at a pace which would 
have killed most ordinary mortals that Gordon Pirie collapsed, 
crying inexplicably (according to one report): ‘Water, water: 
I haven’t had a drink all day.’ 

Pirie is one of the finest athletes in Britain today, but one of 
the least popular. He has been involved by implication in 
the current debate about the danger of subordinating com- 
petitive athletics to artificially staged attempts to break world 
records. Most runners deplore the latter, and none more 
vehemently than Dr. Bannister; and yet the whole nation was 
grateful to him and his two devoted pace-makers for their 
unadvertised feat last year which gave Britain the distinction 
of the first four-minute mile. That was, however, a special occa- 
sion. During the rest of that remarkable season—surely the 
annus mirabilis of British athletics—both he and his nearest 
rival Chris Chataway remained true to their principle of run 
ning to win, and letting the records look after themselves. The 
two last great races of Bannister’s career, when he beat John 
Landy in Vancouver and then Neilsson (the finest Continental 
miler) in Berne, were neither of them world records: but they 
were both examples of intelligent and spirited running. Even 
more memorable was Chataway’s three-mile race against the 
brilliant Russian runner Kuts, in which Chataway, encouraged 
by Bannister’s unprintable exhortations from the side-line, 
found a last reserve of strength and determination and won 
by inches. On that occasion a world record was thrown in 
for good measure. 

The British have always admired character at least as much 
as performance in their athletic heroes; and it is our idio- 
syncrasy to pretend that we can beat the rest of the world 
without taking sport too seriously. The merit of Bannister and 
Chataway is that they are not merely runners, but reasonably 
balanced personalities. One takes medicine seriously, the other 
is a diffident yet effective ambassador for Guinness. 

These two young men have made a profound impression 
upon the whole of contemporary British athletics. Two years 
ago there were many onlookers who believed that the four- 
minute mile was a physical impossibility: this year three 
runners did it in a single race. Before the war British long- 
distance running was second-rate in calibre: now Chataway 
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and his closest rivals are ready and able to compete with the 
best in the world. 

Now that they have raised our standards to this new level 
it is possible to see that physiologically there was no reason 
why it could not be done earlier. The obstacles were as much 
moral as physical. They had the courage to believe that these 
new feats were possible, and as a result a whole following of 

ounger athletes find that they can do the same. 

If courage and a spirit of competition were the hallmarks 
of Bannister’s running last year, this year’s AAA Champion- 
ships showed how well his fellow-athletes have learned to 
follow his example. In spite of some journalistic trumpetings, 
no world records were broken, but the standard of competition 
was higher than ever before. In every one of the events there 
was the tension of close rivalry and the drama of tactics intelli- 
gently—or in some cases rashly—deployed. 

The mile has always been one of the finest races to watch. 
On this occasion the two strongest runners, Wood and 
Hewson, lay well back among the rest. Each wanted the other 
to take the lead, but Hewson knew that he had the stronger 
sprint at the finish. At the very start of the last lap, Wood 
suddenly accelerated and went straight to the front. He had 
to establish a Commanding lead, in order to counteract that 
winning spurt: but Hewson had been expecting this and 
followed him stride for stride, and still was able to dash in 
front three hundred yards from the finish, and to hold on to 
his precarious lead as they fought it out to the end. 

The three miles was once a monotonous affair, but not 
nowadays. This year it was a duel between Chataway and 
Ibbotson, who is his nearest rival among a whole group of 
distinguished young long-distance runners. Like Pirie in his 
six-mile race they too were balancing on the edge of their 
utmost endurance: but these two kept their balance. They 
finished with a fierce last lap in which Chataway surged ahead, 
but Ibbotson hung on grimly to every yard; and at the end 
aeither one was prostrate. They stood gasping for air but still 
with strength enough to shake hands and congratulate one 
another. 

It is races like these which especially gladden the heart of 
us, the old men of Plutarch’s text, who ‘show their good will 
and sympathetic zeal . . . shouting encouragement as they 
see them draw near and at last touch the hoped-for goal.” 


City and Suburban 
By JOHN BETJEMAN 


WAS walking down Newgate Street with a girl in the hot 
weather of last week. She remarked on how unattractive 
men were. Looking at their clothes, I realised she was 
right—retired tea-planters bursting out of linen suits; youths 
with rows of pens and pencils in their pockets, and badges 
and combs and tubular grey-flannel trousers; businessmen in 
dark suits minus the waistcoat, with the sweat showing 
through their shirts. But perhaps this prejudice is induced by 
contrast, for there is no doubt that hideous as the fronts of 
chain-stores are, the cheap cotton dresses for women that come 
out of them are simply delightful. I cannot believe that English 
women have ever looked prettier than they have done in the 
summer weather of this year. 
DITCHING THE CANALS 
The public relations officers of the incompetent British 
Transport Commission are always very vocal when they can 
answer a question. I wonder if they will have any reply to 
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these about canals? Why is the British Transport Commission 
removing paddle gear from the Kennet and Avon Canal 
and removing cranes and lowering weirs on the Macclesfield 
Canal in advance of abandonment? Has the Bill been passed 
in Parliament yet? Was a single visit of a few hours, including 
lunch at Marlborough, a sufficient basis for the Board of 
Survey to recommend the immediate abandonment of the 
Kennet and Avon Canal, which is a broad one, fourteen feet 
wide and eighty-six miles long? Did this Board of Survey, 
which was set up by the Commission, consist‘of three men, 
none of whom had any experience of smaller inland water- 
ways? Did this Board of Survey recommend exactly the same 
programme for shutting down canals which the British 
Transport Commission had publicised before the Board was 
set up? Why was there not an independent inquiry? 


MASTS ON THE DOWNS 

The Air Ministry is proposing to erect a mast, 350 feet high, 
on the top of the Berkshire Downs at Sparsholt Firs, near 
the famous Uffington White Horse. The Berkshire County 
Council’s Planning Committee has protested against this 
decision. It will be remembered that when the Post Office 
decided to put wireless masts on near-by White Horse Hill, 
the Postmaster-General of the Labour Government, which 
was in power at the time, personally visited the site and 
ordered the scheme to be abandoned. Is there any hope that 
the Minister for Air will have the same sense of reverence 
due to one of the most beautiful stretches of downland in 
England? 


More Spots To SPorL 

I see that the Central Electricity Authority, which has never 
been noted for its love of English scenery, has decided to put 
atomic power stations in that elmy and remote stretch of 
country between the Crouch and Blackwater in Essex, also in 
the Severn Valley near Avonmouth. Ten more sites have yet 
to be decided on. Let me suggest some: White Horse Hill at 
Uffington, where a power station would blend well with the 
Air Minister’s mast on the next hilltop; Chipping Campden, 
in the Cotswolds, where the existing small town could provide 
accommodation for the scientists; anywhere in Rutland, which 
is sadly unspoilt, as are inland Cornwall, Dartmoor and 
Herefordshire. On the other hand, beauty spots like Slough, 
Dagenham, Mansfield, Rotherham, Camberley and West 
Bromwich should be studiously avoided. 


Dear 338 

Lord Birkenhead has just told me of a joke made by Noél 
Coward. Coward was writing a letter to Lawrence of Arabia 
when the latter was an aircraftman in the RAF, with the 
RAF number 338121. Coward began his letter, ‘Dear 338121 
(may I call you 338?).’ 











A Summer Serial 


The Spectator will contain, in addition to the usual 
features, the first instalment of a story 


SAMUEL DERONDA 
By JOHN WAIN 


SAMUEL DERONDA has been specially written for the 
Spectator, and will appear in serial form over the 
next six weeks, 
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Images of Fear 


: SHUDDER to think————’ The phrase is nowadays not 
fréquently employed. Just over fifteen years ago the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff (General Ironside as he then 

was) made a statement to the press about the expected German 

offensive in Western Europe. He said—I think in April—that 
he shuddered to think what would have happened if the Ger- 
mans had attacked in March. They did, of course, attack in 

May, and within a month Western Europe—less the United 

Kingdom, and some loose ends south of Paris which were 

quickly tidied up—lay at Hitler's feet. It seems clear in retro- 

spect that there was, from the CIGS’s point of view, even less 
point in shuddering than there was in thinking. 

Did he, in fact, shudder? Nobody acquainted, however 
remotely, with the Field-Marshal can visualise him doing so. 
Yet the obsolescent form of speech he used must at some stage 
in the history of our race have had a warranty in human be- 
haviour. People must once have shuddered when they thought 
of impending disaster. ‘My heart bleeds for you’ is a declara- 
tion with its roots in poetic licence. ‘I shudder to think’ is 
more spontaneous, more organic. Although, when hurled across 
the floor of municipal council chambers in defiance of some 
sewerage scheme, it sounds rather ‘ham,’ it remains neverthe- 
less part of the orator’s legal tender; and although, in that 
currency, it has the showy status of a five-pound note, or per- 
haps of the half-sovereign which (before the days of the Flying 
Squad) famous and ulstered detectives offered to the Jehu of 
a hansom cab, we still do not challenge the basis of what is 
now a verbal flourish. We still vaguely assume that once, long 
ago, people did shudder to think. 


, 


* * + 


The discontinuance of this practice has almost certainly 
made life easier for the human race. Our age is haunted by 
bogeys; and they seem, to bogey-fanciers, incomparably more 
dismaying than those which troubled our feather-bedded fore- 
bears who had nothing but the Black Death, or the Civil War, 
or a Napoleonic invasion, to worry about. If all serious- 
minded people, from Sir Richard Acland down, literally did 
shudder when they thought about the things they shudder to 
think about, the nation’s life would be gripped by a sporadic 
palsy, and citizens who have to travel in crowded public con- 
veyances would be gravely incommoded. 

For myself, I think so rarely that I would certainly notice 
it if I shuddered in the process; I never do. This, since my 
thoughts are of a shallow and mainly sanguine nature, is 
nothing to go by; but I do not believe that even the most 
supient and progressive persons any longer quake—literally 
quake—before their darker fancies. I am, on the other hand, 
prepared to bet that there was a time when they did so, and 
that the phrase, ‘I shudder to think,’ is the legacy of a physical 
or nervous reaction to which the human frame is no longer 


prone. 
* * * 


‘It made,’ I heard a lady say the other day, ‘my hair stand 
on end’; and as she spoke I found myself longing—for she 
had abundant tresses and was wearing a peculiarly ridiculous 
hat—to witness this phenomenon. It is still frequently alluded 
to in conversation. and was once a commonplace of literature 


and the cruder forms of art. When Macbeth recalled how 
‘my fell of hair « 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 
As life were in’t,’ 
was his creator merely employing an already hackneyed figure 
of speech, or did the scalps of the Elizabethans really react in 
this way to fear? 

Perhaps our hair does rouse and stir when we are frightened. 
but surely, if this does happen, one would have seen it hap. 
pening, or noticed one’s own hair doing it. Our bodies do 
respond in curious ways to fear. I lived for more than thirty 
years under the delusion that in real life nobody’s knees 
knocked together from fright, that the whole thing was a sort 
of comic convention of the pantomime stage. I shall never 
forget the shame with which, coming for the first time under 
fire in the company of a man of legendary courage, I found 
that my knees were knocking together like mad. 

Long afterwards I was relieved to hear that even very brave 
men are not immune from this weakness. The fact emerged 
from a story which I once heard a distinguished sailor tell 
against himself. He was commanding an aircraft-carrier in 
the Mediterranean. The convoy they were escorting to Malta 
had been under continuous and heavy attack from the.air.all 
day, and towards evening the carrier sustained a direct. hit, 
Her flight-deck was a shambles, and her captain, looking down 
from the bridge on the dazed crew struggling to sort things 
out, suddenly realised that, what with strain and shock and 
exhaustion, he himself was exhibiting all the classical 
symptoms of terror: his knees were knocking together, :his 
hands were trembling, his teeth were chattering. 

Appalled, he leant for support upon the rail of the-bridge 
and stopped the uncontrollable agitation of his jaws by clench- 
ing them upon his pipe. Afterwards he learned that. these 
precautions had earned him a reputation for perfect sang-froid. 
News spread quickly through the ship that the Old Man-was 
leaning over the bridge, puffing at his pipe as though he was 
on Brighton Pier; and the shaken sailors gained courage from 
this exhibition of imperturbability. 

* ” * 


Fear, the most unbecoming as well as the most deleterious 
of our emotions, is terribly infectious, but I think that often 
its purely physical manifestations check rather than accelerate 
its spread. If, in a dangerous situation, one man is seen by his 
companions to be trembling or showing other symptoms of 
having lost his nerve, the spectacle acts as a sort of challenge 
or a warning, and may even be reassuring in a backhanded 
way. ‘At least,’ each of them feels, ‘that man is more frightened 
than I am’; and they take a firmer grip on themselves, sum- 
moning up pride to help them keep fear at bay. 

It is different, of course, with reactions that are not un- 
controllable. If the worst-frightened man, instead of merely 
trembling, starts to run away or lies down in the bottom of a 
trench, there is a danger that the rest, seeing not a challenge 
but an excuse in his behaviour, will follow his example. That 
is how panics start, and the human spirit dies. 

But we seem to have digressed a long way from figures of 
speech, and, since it was not my purpose to give you anything 
to shudder to think about, it will be as well to break off. 
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Cable & Wireless Ltd. owns a world-wide net- 


work of 150,000 miles of submarine cable and 
maintains it with a fleet of 8 Cableships 
stationed at strategic points. throughout the 
world. It also owns and maintains wireless relay 
stations on the Commonwealth trunk routes, 


operates the overseas telegraph services of most 











impulses before sending them on their way by cable or wireless, 


This great organisation, although it does not 
operate Overseas Telegraph Communications 
in this country, is, none the less, at your service 
day and night. The simple act of passing 
a cable form across a post office counter or 
*phoning a message from your home or office 
to ‘ Overseas Telegrams’ sets it working for 


of the Colonial territories and the cable services you. Cabling is very easy, very swift, very sure 


in various other countries throughout the world. 


' 


and costs much less than you’d expect. 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 





ELECTRA HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2, 


A West African member of the Cable & Wireless staff at Accra feeds 
‘telegraph slip” into an automatic transmitter. At this stage, the message 
on the * ship’ or paper tape appears in the form of perforated holes which, 
by their position, represent the dots and dashes of the morse code. The 
Automatic Transmitter ‘ feels’ the holes and converts them into electrical 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


Sir,—I have been a reader of the Spectator 
for over thirty years. I haven't always agreed 
with all of its views, but I have always felt 
they were worth considering and reasonably 
expressed. I therefore feel constrained to ex- 
press my surprise and disgust at the leading 
article which appears on pages 81 and 82 of 
this week’s issue. There is obviously much to 
be said on either side, but I cannot see that 
there is anything to be said for differentiating 
between male and female murderers (except, 
perhaps, in the case of pregnant mothers). 

I hold no brief for the journals (as at present 
managed) which you sneer at as ‘the popular 
press’ and ‘the Sunday newspapers,’ but is the 
Spectator any better when it displays huge 
headlines on its cover and first page about the 
case of a murderess, who has, for a crime 
which on her own evidence in court was quite 
deliberate, paid the penalty prescribed by the 
present laws of this country; and then, having 
declared its views that capital punishment is 
absolutely indefensible, goes on to cloud and 
foul the issue by dragging in the sexual ele- 
ment in a way which ofe might expect from 
some of the Sunday newspapers, but which 
ill accords with the views many of us have 
hitherto held of your journal?—Yours faith- 
fully, 

CUNARD DAWSON 


Bexon, 4 Dale Hall Lane, Ipswich 
* 


Sir, — Your brilliant and courageous leading 
article of last week has, I hope, brought a 
little nearer the abolition of the revolting 
ritual of capital punishment 

In the news that Mrs. Ellis was, after all, to 
be put to death, there was double tragedy. 
For this had been a superb opportunity for 


the Home Secretary to show that he possessed 
courage, humanity and an intellect in advance 
of his times. If, rather than allow the hanging 


of Mrs. Ellis, he had resigned his office, he 


would have gone down to history as one of 
the great Home Secretaries of this century; 
and the death penalty would have been 
abolished within the year. 

He. has chosen instead to have his name 
perpetuated in the company of Ellenborough, 
Goddard and Maxwell Fyfe. Chacun a son 
gout.—Yours faithfully, 

LUDOVIC KENNEDY 
26 Church Row, NW3 


* 

Sir,—The first page of the current Spectator 
is a strange amalgam of enlightened wisdom 
forcibly expressed and an almost hysterical 
waspish rancour. With all you say so well on 
the general question of capital punishment, I 
believe that a steadily growing public opinion 
will be in entire and emphatic agreement. But 
I cannot see any case at all for the passionate 
assurance with which you state that there can 
be no slightest doubt that in the particular 
case under discussion a reprieve should have 
been granted. This was a deliberate murder, 
committed of set purpose and admitted to 
have been deliberately committed, with a 
fatally reckless disregard for the danger to 
others. The too readily accepted version of the 
personal story behind the murder might have 
been given a very different complexion if the 
evidence of the other person chiefly concerned 
had been available; but he was murdered, If 
capital punishment is ever justifiable I do not 
see how the Home Secretary can be blamed 
for holding that it was justifiable here. But 
that very fact throws into relief the futility of 
defending it as the sole effective deterrent to 
murder. For the murderess must have realised, 
indeed obviously did realise, that her convic- 
tion would be inevitable and that there was no 
valid ground for a reprieve,—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN W. HARVEY 


Claremont Road, Headingley, Leeds, 6 





A very large number of letters have 

been received on this subject, which is 

dealt with in a leading article on page 

110. To include as large a selection as 

possible, cuts have been made in some 
of the letters. 











Sir,—Your leading article in this week's edi- 
tion seems to me so indefensibly foolish that I 
am ceasing my subscription. 

I deplore hanging as much as you do—but 
so long as it is the law, a reprieve for R. Ellis 
would be.an insult to all women. She com- 
mitted a deliberate murder for the most 
despicable and unforgivable of all reasons.— 
Yours faithfully, 


R. MARKER 
Beech Walk, Honiton, Devon 
* 
Sir,—Your brilliant attack on the death 


penalty is unanswerable. There is probably no 
MP who would deny that abolition is bound to 
come before long. 

It seems therefore reasonable to suggest 
that, in the period of delay before MPs have 
finished reading the report of the Royal Com- 
mission and educating their constituents in its 
findings, the Home Secretary should use his 
power of reprieve as liberally as possible— 
Yours faithfully, 

G. M. LEE 
8 Chaucer Road, Bedford 
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Sir,—Although 1 agree with you that the 
decision to hang Mrs. Ellis was barbarous, | 
think you are wrong to assume that Home 
Office officials become coarsened or blag 
about such matters, or that Englishmen delight 
in hanging. What most people think, | imagine, 
is that hanging should be kept for the worst op 
most dangerous type of murderer —yoy, 
faithfully, 


H. R, PELLy 
4 Grafton Road, Winchester 


* 


Sir,—Harold Begbie described democracy asa 
triumph of sentiment over reason: I must 
congratulate you on the democratic tone of 
your leading article on the execution of Ruth 
Ellis. Its absolute dogmatism was only equalled 
by its obscurantism. 


The last time I accompanied a murderer to 
the scaffold we discussed this subject very fully 
together, and I would like to put his ow 
approach to the subject into some attempt at 
direct speech, in so far as I can at the same 
time both faithfully record and condense jt. 

‘It is not only right that I should be hanged 
but it is by far the kinder way. To imprison me 
for life with my memories would not only 
embitter me, but would end in releasing me 
again in a world where not only should I be 
unfit to live but unable to adapt or even sup- 
port myself. I have no fear of death; I have 
faced it often enough. I should fear to go on 
living. I have no illusions about myself, and 
make no excuses for myse!f. Human justice 
has acted rightly and done what it can; I like 
to think that I may now be judged by my 
Maker. That will not be easy, for such as 
myself, but it will be truly just, and my punish- 
ment will be just.’ 

‘This is the happiest morning I have known 
for many months,’ he said, as we waited in the 
cold light of early morning for the prison 
staff to prepare him, He thanked us and gave 
me a cheerful goodbye a second or so before 
his story ended.—Yours faithfully, 

‘ R. A. BONTOFT DE ST, QUENTIN 
Pamphill Manor, Wimborne, Dorset 


* 


Sir,—Congratulations on your enlightened and 
humane leading article, ‘The Execution of 
Ruth Ellis. —Yours faithfully, 

N. C. F. BOWER 


Sunny Croft, Wayside Road, St. Leonards, 
Ringwood, Hants 


* 


Sir,—As a reader of the Spectator for many 
years, I congratulate you on the recent new 
format, but view with regret the increasingly 
arrogant manner in which you state your 
opinions, which surely has reached its zenith 
in your article, ‘The Execution of Ruth Ellis’ 

This very sad case, which has caused such 
grave misgivings throughout the country, 
should surely have called for dispassionate 
and reasoned argument by a paper of the high 
standing of the Spectator; instead you have 
used the opportunity for a wanton and scurtr 
lous attack on the Home Secretary. Further 
more, you have used the case as an opportunity 
for inflaming party political feelings. 

In common with many others, I was gravely 
disturbed that the Home Secretary was ut 
able to find cause to intervene, but did not 
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regard his inability to do so as grounds for an 
outburst of hysteria. 

Surely no one man should be asked to 
shoulder the terrible burden of having to make 
such decisions. It is the law which should be 
changed, not the man who has been placed, 
by the nation, in the position of final arbiter.— 
Yours faithfully, 

J. W. POLITO 


The Chestnuts, Tur Langton, Leicestershire 
* 


Sir,—I have read some poisonous articles in 
the cheap press since the war, but nothing to 
compare with “T he Execution of Ruth Ellis’ 
in today’s Spectator.—Y ours faithfully, 

W. G. ROADKNIGHT 


2Woodland Way, Kingsgate, Broadstairs 
+ 


Sir.—In view of your excellent leading article 
of July 15, as well as what you have published 
on earlier occasions on the same subject, may 
| just say: Bravo, Spectator. Keep at it!— 
Yours faithfully, 

HELENA BROUN 


3 Magdala Crescent, Edinburgh, 12 
+ 


Sirn,—I have been a reader of the Spectator for 
a generation, but I have seldom read more 
unbalanced: articles than you have produced 
on the ‘Ruth Ellis’ case in the 'ast two issues. 
—Yours faithfully, 

R. M. VERITY 


The Vicarage. Fordingbridge, Hants 
* 


Sir—As an octogenarian and a life-long ad- 
mirer of the Spectator, may | protest against 
your article on capital punishment in this 
week’s issue? — Yours faithfully, 

FRANK JONES 
16 Livingstone Road, Handsworth, 

Birmingham, 20 
* 


Sir,—I have noticed, with dismay. an increas- 
ing tendency towards venom and bitterness in 
your excellent paper of late. Not only is this 
unworthy of your standards and traditions, 
but must inevitably be accompanied by a 
deterioration in considered judgement and, in- 
deed, by some minor distortion of fact. 

The conclusions you reach on the difficult 
and controversial subject of hanging may be 
correct, but the premise contained in the open- 
ing paragraph is monstrously untrue and can 
only serve to insult and discredit the many 
good and humane people who disagree with 
you on this subject.—Yours faithfully, 

B. W. WALL 


73 Knightwood Crescent, New Malden, Surrey 
> 


S$r,—I cannot sufficiently express my admira- 
tion for the leader in the current issue of your 
journal on the execution of Ruth Ellis. 

Ruth Ellis was unknown to me; I did not 
admire what I heard about her (save that I 
could not but admire her courage in her 
excoriating ordeal); I only feel that capital 
punishment—especially as it is practised in 
England and on women—is a thing beyond 
bearing if we are not to be disgraced before 
the dogs.—Yours faithfully, 

RALPH LAWRENCE 
57 Beatrice Avenue, SW16 





Sir, —1 believe that many Spectator readers 
will share the shock and disgust that I felt on 
reading your leading article on the execution 
of Ruth Ellis. 

Many of us share your view that capital 
punishment is absolutely indefensible, and we 
hope for its abolition in this country. But that 
cause cannot possibly be furthered, and is 
likely to be greatly hindered, by the exhibition 
of hysterical and vulgar abuse that you have 
seen fit to give us this week.—Yours faithfully, 

IRIS CAPELL 
103 Vicarage Court, W8 


* 


Sir,—Your leader on this subject, with its 
intemperate and unfair attack on the Home 
Secretary and its many confusions of thought, 
can hardly expect to pass without protest. 

1. The Home Secretary, with his unenviable 
job to perform, simply did his duty. 

2. Why do opponents of capital punishment 
invariably assume that the primary object of 
all punishment is to deter others from doing 
the like? It is nothing of the kind. The primary 
purpose of punishment is neither deterrence 
nor the reformation of the criminal, but the 
vindication of the law. 

3. As usual with this kind of article there is 
mixed up with other arguments an intense dis- 
like for the mode of execution now employed. 
This, though strictly irrelevant, does call for 
some sympathy. It is not capital punishment 
as such but all this medieval horror of gallows 
and rope that exercises a morbid fascination 
on sections of the public with its deleterious 
effects, especially on children. If a dose from a 
hypodermic svringe and no publicity beyond 
a bare announcement in the press that it had 
been carried out, could take the place of the 
present gruesome business, the front pages of 
the Sunday and other papers would cease to 
affront us.—Yours faithfully, 

DUDLEY SYMON 
The Old Yard House, Ham Common, Surrey 
* 


Smr.—It is not a fact that Englishmen (why the 
limit of nationality?) delight in hanging, or 
that hanging has become a national sport. 

It is totally untrue that the extinction of a 
fellow-being has a fascination for the people 
of this country. 

It is the reverse of fact that we have a weak 
Home Secretary. 

It is playing with fact to declare that to hang 
Mrs. Ellis was a decision of barbarity. 

It is cheap farce to write that men who go 
on hanging women who should not be hanged 
can hardly expect to be held in universal 
esteem. 

The fact is that your leading article, with all 
its fictitious sentiment, its woeful exaggera- 
tions and its brutal innuendoes, looks sus- 
piciously like the maudlin stuff which is the 
outcome of a hangover.—Yours faithfully, 

W. JAMES 
Lancaster Gate, W2 

* 

Sir,—I cannot refrain from writing to thank 
you for, and congratulate you upon, your 
splendid leader on ‘The Execution of Ruth 
Ellis’ and the question of capital punishment. 
Seldom have I read in your columns an argu- 
ment* more commandingly stated or more 
succinct in style. There is no doubt whatever 
that this recent hanging has evoked a wave of 
revulsion among a large part of the.community 
including certain sections where I have been 
rather surprised to find it. 
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It is my hope, Sir, that you will not allow 
this subject to drop for some time. I would 
suggest that you should make your readers 
aware of all the societies which exist to bring 
about an end to what you so aptly describe as 
this ‘obvious barbarity’ by publishing their 
designations and addresses, It is my belief that 
greater numbers would flock to their support 
and so hasten the time when Parliament would 
be obliged to ‘act.—Yours faithfully, 

; T. P. ANDERSON 
20 Slyth Drive, Giffnock, Renfrewshire 
* 


Sir,—Juicy murders with sexual elements may 
provide high spots for numerous readers of 
the Sunday Sadist or the Masochist Mail, but 
that does not warrant the statement that 
‘Hanging has become the national sport.’ To 
many, irrespective of their views concerning 
the merits or demerits of capital punishment, 
hanging is just the present method of applying 
the penalty.—Yours faithfully, 

L. M. HOPKINS 
Wick Crest, Devizes, Wilts 

* 

Smr.—The following is taken from the leading 
article in today’s Spectator: 

‘Mr. Lloyd-George, the Home Secretary, 
has now been responsible for the hanging of 
two women in the past eight months.’ 

What a monstrous statement to make! 

I could almost wish that we were living 
(for a few hours at least) under a totalitarian 
regime, so that the Home Secretary might 
really be responsible for one hanging. Whose, 
you will doubtless guess—Yours faithfully, 

J. W. KERNICK 
Grove Cottage, Chiddingfold, Surrey 


MEN OF WAUGH 


Sir,—Mr. Carlisle’s testimonial to Lord Noel- 
Buxton’s sensitive scholarship and intrepid 
paddling would be more impressive if it did 
not appear in conjunction with that nobleman’s 
own letter. Finding he has made an ass of 
himself, he turns on the Jady whom he chose 
to escort, and publicly calls her a liar. Has 
Miss Spain no brother? Has the editor of the 
Daily Express no horse-whip? 

But I am more concerned with my own 
narrow squeak. If I accept the unchivalrous 
repudiation and believe that the words which 
have caused so much innocent fun during the 
last three weeks—'I am not on business. I am 
a member of the House of Lords’—were 
invented and put into Lord Noel-Buxton’s 
mouth by Miss Spain, I may ask: if. this is 
how she treats an old and valued friend, what 
would she have done to me? What monstrous 
infelicities would she have fathered on her 
reluctant host, if I had let her in to dinner.— 
Yours faithfully, 

EVELYN WAUGH 
Piers Court, Stinchcombe, Near Dursley, Glos 
* 


Sir,—I have read in your magazine Mr. Evelyn 
Waugh’s account of my visit to his house and 
now I have read Lord Noel-Buxton’s account 
of the same thing 

I would like to point out for what it is worth 
that the day after our visit Lord Noel-Buxton 
rang me up. I read out to him and actually 
explained the relevant passage in my piece. 
Not only did he raise no objection. He actually 
applauded me. 

NANCY SPAIN 

Daily Express, Fleet Street, London 
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Stk,—Mr. Carlisle says that “Mr. Evelyn 
Waugh’s article is the worst example of bad 
manners to be granted space in your columns 
since the Sitwell correspondence.’ I do not 
recollect the subject of the Sitwell correspon- 
dence, but I would like to say here and now 
that it is no wonder if elderly writers become 
bad-tempered. Dogs which are constantly 
baited turn savage, and writers are supposed to 
be more highly strung than dogs. I am not as 
famous as Mr. Waugh, but nobody would 
believe the extent to which I am teased and 
tortured by strangers. Personally I have no 
complaint against journalists who in my ex- 
perience always ask for an appointment and 
are quite ready to take ‘No’ for an answer. 
It is the unemployed bore who drives me mad, 
He writes, he telephones, he even surges into 
my flat, unannounced, through the french 
windows. 

It so happens that my nerves are rather 
strong, but in the end they will probably give 
way and then another example of ill manners 
may find itself, Sir, in your post-bag.—Yours 
faithfully, 

NANCY MITFORD 
7 Rue Monsieur VII, Paris 


* 


Sir,—How enjoyable I am finding the 
revelations of character displayed in your 
correspondence columns. As an editor, how I 
admire Mr. Waugh’s swift and entertaining 
method of airing his concern, not just to his 
friends—as do most of us—but in the more 
practical form of a well-paid (I trust) contribu- 
tion to a national weekly. Again as an editor, 
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how I envy the member of the Spectator staff 
who was able to put into such happy juxta- 
position the two letters: Lord Noel-Buxton’s 
testy and somewhat ungallant ‘it wasn’t my 
fault, chaps, it was all Nancy Spain and any- 
way I didn’t say it,’ and Mr. Carlisle’s defence 
of his ‘modest, kindly and abashed’ lordly 
friend. 

Just for the record, though, I did happen to 
be in the room when Nancy Spain read her 
piece over the telephone to Lord Noel-Buxton 
before taking it to her editor. And I could not 
fail to conclude from the mutual cooings that 
all was harmony. The splendid phrase ‘I’m 
not on business, I’m a member of the House of 
Lords’ which Mr. Waugh and Miss Spain both 
heard so clearly (and one does not gather they 
are collaborators?) was heard equally clearly 
by me on that occasion and must also have 
been heard by the gentleman Nancy was then 
referring to as ‘darling Rufus.’ But that, of 
course, was long before the teasing began. The 
age of chivalry is indeed dead.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

JOAN WERNER LAURIE 
Editor 
She, 21 Ebury Street, London, SW1 


* 


Str,—Nobody who had met Lord Noel-Buxton 
even casually could possibly think him the 
ridiculous ‘predatory’ bully pictured by Mr. 
Evelyn Waugh. Quite apart from his personal 
gentleness and scrupulous regard for the in- 
terests of others, he had for the last ten years 
contributed to various public causes a devotion 
which should be known to anyone who can 
read, He certainly presents a much better pic- 
ture of an English gentleman than does Mr. 
Waugh, who thinks that a gentleman must 
necessarily be a snob.—Yours faithfully, 


L. LOCKHART-KRIEL 
15 Longland Drive, Totteridge, N20 
* 


Sir,—Might we please have just a little less 
of these petty and spiteful personal or literary 
feuds, which are continually cropping up in 
your columns mowadays? I myself thought Mr. 
Waugh’s article of a really staggering un- 
pleasantness; but whether it be regarded as 
‘playfully teasing’ (Pharos this week) or 
exceedingly offensive (vide Lord Noel- 
Buxton’s letter), why on earth inflict it all on 
your unfortunate readers?—Yours faithfully, 

bE é ds 
104 Whitelands House, SW3 


* 
Sm,—May a subscriber of long standing ven- 
ture to thank you for publishing two such 
adequate rejoinders to Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s 
diatribe.—Yours faithfully, 
EDWARD ROBINSON 


Bleak House, Areley Kings, Stourport-on- 
Severn, Worcs 


POLITICAL PRISONERS 


Sm,—A recent report indicates that Bela 
Kovac, the Hungarian Liberal Leader, who 
was kidnapped by the Hungarian Secret Police 
some six years ago, and has not been heard of 
since, is still alive, though in a pitiable con- 
dition in a prison hospital. We have recently 
seen a successful issue to the case of Mrs. 
Sispera, but sympathy should not be restricted 
to those who have the good fortune to be 
British. Cannot our representatives in the 
forthcoming series of talks use their influence 
to secure the release of those thousands of 
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men and women imprisoned in the satellite 
countries, whose only crime has been their 
support of the way of life which we 9 
profess, and are struggling to maintain? This 
is surely a matter which goes to the VETY root 
of co-existence.—Yours faithfully, 


VIOLET BONHAM 
CLEMENT DAVIES 
JOSEPH GRIMOND 
JOHN MACCALLUM seor, 
ANDREW MCFADYBAN 
GILBERT MURRAY 
DOROTHY NICHOLSON 
DONALD WADE 

H. GRAHAM WHITE 


Liberal International (World Liberal Union) 


POLITICS AND THE CO-OP 


Sir,—-My attention has been drawn to a 
article by Charles Curran in your July 1 issy, 
I must point out that almost every point hy 
raises in the first half of the article is jp. 
correct. First of all, the Co-operative Pany 
does not strike a bargain with its Socialig 
allies in a constituency. A Co-operative 
nominee must take his chance with nomines 
from trades unions and ward Labour parties 
at a constituency selection conference. 

It is wrong, too, to say that from the moment 
the campaign begins we have the use of (p- 
operative shop windows and advertisemen 
hoardings in the constituency for propaganda, 
A Co-operative candidate may apply to th 
Society’s Management Committee for the ux 
of specific show windows and hoardings, and 
this will only be granted in special circum: 
stances; it is certainly far from automatic, 

To suggest that Co-operative enterprises 
will put an MP on the salary list as a com- 
mercial traveller or a journalist is just stupid, 
empty-headed thinking on the part of Mr 
Curran. My constituency will be somewhat 
surprised to learn that it has been nursed and 
fed with a golden spoon, for the contribution 
which the Co-operative movement makes toa 
constituency Labour Party in which there isa 
Co-operative Labour candidate is strictly 
limited, by agreement; and the propaganda of 
the Co-operative movement in all its forms, 
from Women’s Guilds to Children’s Leagues 
from holiday tours to scholarships at weekend 
schools, is carried on in any constituency—n0i 
only when there is a Labour MP with Co 
operative backing, but also within areas wher 
there are Conservative MPs. 

Like my colleagues, I have no say in th 
selection of candidates for local council elec 
tions; and certainly, as far as I am concerned, 
my leading supporters in the constituency ar 
not necessarily desirous of becoming cout 
cillors. 

Finally, it is nonsense to compare the Co 
operative movement, which is a way of life, 
with Marks and Spencer’s, and the fact thi 
Mr. Curran has mentioned this company, with 
Imperial Chemicals and the Home and 
Colonial Stores, just goes to show the degree 
of ignorance he has concerning the reasons 
for a Co-operative movement, and the need to 
have Co-operative MPs to protect it from pt 
vate monopolies and Conservative govert 
ments.—Yours faithfully, 

RON LEDGE 
House of Commons, SW1 


HORSEPOWER POLITICS 
Sir,—In your leading article on ‘Horsepower 
Politics’ on July 8 you did me the honour of 
referring to the comment I made in the recent 
Road Traffic debate to the effect thi 
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while power corrupts, horsepower corrupts 
absolutely. 

This adaptation from Lord Acton was in 
fact all my own work, but that kind of thing 
comes naturally to anyone who regularly reads 
your excellent paper.—Yours faithfully, 


FRANK MEDLICOTT 
Carlton House, Lower Regent Street, SW1 


CHRONICLES OF NARNIA 


sin-—May I say, with reference to Mrs. 
Williams-Ellis’s review (July 8, page 52), that 
the Lion Aslan in Professor C. S. Lewis's 
Chronicles of Narnia has most emphatically 
not the ‘nature and functions’ of an archangel, 
and for that reason has not been given the 
form of one? In these tales of the Absolutely 
Elsewhere, Aslan is shown as creating the 
worlds (The Magician's Nephew), slain and 
risen again for the redemption of sin (The 
Lion, the Witch, and the Wardrobe), incarnate 
as a Talking Beast among Talking Beasts 
(passim), and obedient to the laws he has made 
for his own creation (The Voyage of the Dawn 
Treader, page 146). His august Archetype— 
higher than the angels and ‘made a little 
lower’ than they—is thus readily identified as 


the ‘Lion of the Tribe of Judah.’ Apart from 
a certain disturbance of the natural hierarchies 
occasioned by the presence in the story of 
actual human beings, Professor Lewis’s 
theology and pneumatology are as accurate 
and logical here as in his other writings. 

To introduce the historical ‘form’ of the 
Incarnate into a work of pure fantasy would, 
for various reasons, be unsuitable. Whether, 
on the other hand, a Talking Beast should be 
credited with the power of song is a matter 
for the esthetics of Fairyland, where cats play 
the fiddle, horses have the gift of prophecy, 
and little pigs build houses and boil the pot 
for dinner. There would seem to be no very 
valid objection to it—yYours faithfully, 

DOROTHY L. SAYERS 


24 Newland Street, Witham, Essex 


MANNERS ABROAD 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Helen Brander, 
rushing in where British angels should fear to 
tread, makes the remarkable assertion, in the 
interests of good relations with foreigners, that 
it is not only incorrect but also most impolite 
to say Mademoiselle when addressing a French 
lady, without the addition of the surname. 


Contemporary Arts 


Berlin Theatre 


How difficult it is for the critic to judge the 
quality of theatrical repertory performed in 
another country and another language. 
Coming to Berlin, where all the theatre (with 
a few unimportart exceptions) is repertory, he 
may very well feel in despair before the im- 
possibility: of arriving at an adequate judge- 
ment of it in the short space of time he can 
afford. Against what standard is he to measure 
acting and production? How is he to orientate 
himself—the more especially when he is deal- 
ing with a theatre, like the city, sundered into 
two halves? I suppose the only answer is that 
he must do his best. Perhaps it is banal to say 
that the only way to be a dramatic critic is to 
criticise, but so many people are not aware of 
this necessity that it has become a positive 
merit to bash on regardless. 

My own visit to Berlin was ill-timed in that 
some of the theatres in West Berlin were 
closed. All I saw there was a very inadequate 
production of The Importance of Being 
Earnest which succeeded in proving that no 
effective translation of Wilde can be made into 
German and that a sense of style (in the sense 
in which we most habitually use the word) is 
something foreign to the traditions of the 
German stage. What does exist and is a wel- 
come relief from the milk-and-water we are 
usually fed in London is a strong melodramatic 
tradition both in production and acting. At the 
Deutsches Theater Gerhart Hauptmann’s 
Before Sunset (Vor Sonnenuntergang) provided 
a fine example of the kind of thing best 
adapted to this tradition. The play, which is 
Hauptmann’s earliest, deals with the crack-up 
of a big business man after his family have 
done a Lear on him following his marriage 
with a young wife. Willy Kleinau as Matthias 
Clausen gave a performance that was both 
full-blooded and subtle, his wrath at his weak 
and avaricious family shook the stage and his 
suicide in the last scene was horrible in its 
Portrayal of dumb suffering. This piece of act- 


ing (well supported by the rest of the cast) 
lifted what, after all, is German Galsworthy 
into something altogether larger than the aver- 
age bourgeois tragedy. 

At the adjoining Kammerspiele (a pleasant 
eighteenth-century theatre that has survived 
the devastation round it) was Lessing’s Minna 
von Barnhelm. Very well done this, too, but I 
imagine that I am easily bored by the more 
sentimental side of eighteenth-century comedy 
or else that my imperfect German comes be- 
tween me and what one can only imagine must 
be the essential stylistic qualities of this play. 
Anny Stéger was charming as Minna’s maid 
and the rest of the cast were up to a high 
standard of adequacy, but the stage remained 
comparatively lifeless. It must have been my 
German. 

However, it was not in Berlin that I received 
my main impression of that city’s theatre. At 
the Paris festival | had managed to see 
Bertolt Brecht’s Berliner Ensemble in his own 
play, The Caucasian Chalk Circle, and this 
was an experience worth dwelling on. For 
there is no doubt that the Berliner Ensemble is 
the only great theatre at present in operation, 
the only theatre that can be named in the same 
breath as the Moscow Arts or the Abbey at 
the height of their fame. Like them the Ber- 
liner Ensemble has its own playwright, and the 
impress of Brecht’s personality upon it may 
be measured by the fact that he resumes in 
himself the functions both of writer and pro- 
ducer, of (let us say) Chekhov and Stanislavsky. 

The story of The Caucasian Chalk Circle is 
quite simple. It is the judgement of Solomon; 
two women who claim to be the mother of a 
child and a twist to the judge’s decision in that 
the boy is awarded to the mother who has 
brought him up rather than to his mother by 
blood. The judge himself, Azdak, whose story 
is also told in the play, is a kind of Christopher 
Sly—the drunkard made judge for sport by 
some drunken knights and who turns out to be 
the defender of the poor and helpless; the 
moral of the play according to Brecht is that 
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Whatever may be the correct or polite pro- 
cedure in Stratford-atte-Bow, it would seem 
that the whole French population must be 
strangely ignorant and mannerless if her 
assertion is to be regarded as authoritative.— 
Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM SEEDS 


St. James's Club, 106 Piccadilly, W1 


SHACKLETON 

Sirn,— We are writing a biography of Sir 
Ernest Henry Shackleton (1874-1922). The 
Antarctic explorer’s family has kindly given 
us access to all relevant papers in their posses- 
sion, many of them unpublished. 

We are most anxious to get in touch with 
all who knew Shackleton, particularly those 
who shared his business enterprises, as well as 
those who explored with him. Any docu- 
ments or correspondence in the possession of 
his friends and colleagues would be wel- 
comed, respected, promptly transcribed and 
returned.—Yours faithfully, 

MARGERY FISHER 
JAMES FISHER 


Old Rectory, Ashton, Northampton 





everything belongs to him who can use it— 
the child to the mother who has brought it up, 
the field to those who can make it yield fruit— 
but to ask what is its real theme is to probe 
deeply into the writer's inspiration. The 
character of Azdak is revealing; made judge 
in a time of anarchy (which is movingly de- 
picted in the play), his reactions to the over- 
throw of the established order are twofold. 
On the one hand he rejoices in the downfall 
of the rich and powerful, of the people who 
have never learned to do anything for them- 
selves. On the other, he is appalled by the 
havoc created by disorder and his pent-up 
longing finds expression in the agonised cry: 
‘Wo bleibst du, General? Bitte, bitte, bitte, 
schaff Ordnung’ (Where are you, General? 
Please, please, please make order). This ambi- 
guity before anarchy is Brecht’s own. Pro- 
foundly nihilist, yet filled with the deep pity 
that all nihilists feel before the spectacle of 
torn humanity, he has none of the bouncing 
optimism of the usual Marxist writer. The 
Caucasian Chalk Circle is a passionate lament 
over the breakdown of values in a society and 
a passionate recognition of the falsity of all 
social values. Whatever you multiply by zero 
comes out at zero. The tragedy of Brecht’s 
world seems to be that zero is always present 
multiplied with the positives. 

For the positives are there. Brecht can write 
of a mother and her child or of a drunkard 
and his bottle or of a peasant and his land 
like no one else writing for the stage at this 
time. It is this assurance in face of the primeval 
that makes his theatre truly epic, and his 
Verfremdungseffekt (effect of distancing or 
alienation) is the result of poetry applied to 
archetypal themes. Brecht’s poetry is, indeed, 
the poetry of the earth; his sense of humour 
is that of a peasant, and these roots in a soil, 
whose presence is really felt, compensate for 
his devouring nihilism, so that his plays can 
be regarded as a continuing dialectic between 
the forces of life and death, of order and 
anarchy, in which the eventual synthesis wears 
the ambiguous features of the wise fool or the 
real/adoptive mother. 

There would be a great deal to say about 
Brecht’s construction of his plays (they are 
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more nearly like an Elizabethan chronicle play 
than anything else) and about his manner of 
staging them. In the Berliner Ensemble he has 
created a style of acting which presents charac- 
ter realistically in the same way as, for ex- 
ample, Grimm’s fairy tales. His use of a large 
stage and (for this particular play) of bright 
lights and a minimum of scenery gives the 
production its necessary epic sweep and throws 
into relief the fact that the audience is watch- 
ing a spectacle. However, there is not room 
here for a thorough discussion of Brecht as a 
producer, though I intend to return to the 
subject of him and his theatre on some suitable 
(or unsuitable) occasion. Poet, dramatist and 
producer, he is certainly the greatest homme 
de théatre alive today. To see the power of this 
drama is to realise how dead most of the 
London theatre is. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Theatre 


THe MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. By William 
Shakespeare. (Memorial Theatre, Stratford- 
upon-Avon.) 


I was brought up to think of this play (which 
I have never before seen on the stage) as a 
perfunctory, perhaps even a _ rueful harle- 
quinade : a sort of Midnight Matinee in which, 
by royal command, Falstaff, transfixed by 
Cupid’s cardboard arrow, allows himself to be 
lampooned (in much the same spirit as Sir 
Laurence Olivier recently appeared as one of 
Mr. Coward's juvenile delinquents). It is true 
that we get few glimpses of the great comic 
character. It is stomach-byes, rather than 
stroke-play, that make the score mount up; 
and the curtain is almost falling when we are 
sharply reminded of the old Sir John. After 
being teased and terrified out of his wits by 
the bogus fairies, Falstaff admits that he has 
been gulled: is twitted with it: then puts in a 
perfunctory counter-attack to save his face. 
‘And these are not fairies?’ he says. ‘I was 
three or four times in the thought they were not 
fairies.’ He knows that this is a lie, that the 
other characters (and therefore the audience) 
know it is a lie; but for a moment there is a 
sense of reunion, and in the candid flash-light 
of ‘three or four times’ we re-encounter an old 
friend. 

Disneyesque is possibly the word for Shakes- 
peare’s treatment of Falstaff in this Elizabethan 
Aldwych farce. This is not the real whale, but a 
recognisable projection of him behaving, 
though out of his element, in a whale-like 
manner. It is in this vein that Mr. Quayle plays 
the part, with equal gusto and success, He 
capers, be bridles, he bellows the Shakes- 
pearean equivalent of ‘Botheration!’ When we 
see an actor impersonating Sherlock Holmes, 
we are aware that it is not the real thing, that 
what we see is only a clever pastiche of the 
great detective whom we know so well; but we 
are so glad to meet him in any guise that we do 
not really mind, are not aware of inadequacy. 
It is the same with Falstaff in this comedy; and 
Mr. Quayle dispenses with a splendid geniality 
a legacy in which there is too much copper and 
too little gold. 


The play as a whole turns out to be sur- 
prisingly enjoyable. The more trivial or un- 
likely a plot is, the greater is the importance 
of suspense; and Mr. Glen Byam Shaw's de- 
lightful production keeps us continuously 
interested in what is going to happen next. In 
their fourth play of the season the company 
have suddenly and very noticeably come to 


life; the team’s long tail has found its form 
and everybody acts instead of going through 
the motions of acting. Miss Angela Baddeley 
is extremely good as Mistress Page, Miss 
Joyce Redman adds an Ulster brogue to Mis- 
tress Ford’s attractions and Miss Rosalind 
Atkinson is a splendid Mistress Quickly. 
Among other sound or ingenious performances 
Mr. William Devlin discovers in the Welsh 
schoolmaster greater depths than one expects 
to find in a stock figure of fun; and the Garter 
Inn’s landlord, as played by Mr. Patrick 
Wymark, surprisingly emerges as a man of 
much charm and authority. 

The snow-covered roof-tops of Windsor, 
admirably contrived by Motley, had for the 
sweltering audience the quality of a mirage, 
and the actors, swadd!ed in capes and scarves, 
must have wished that some play with a less 
wintry setting had coincided with the heat- 
wave. The producer, wisely contrasting the 
countrified character of Windsor society with 
the tawdry, urban pretensions of Falstaff and 
his wide boys, has only missed one small trick 
in the rural life department. When Page says 
he has a good hawk ‘for the bush’ he is making 
a mild, obvious joke at his own expense; this is 
the proverbial bush in which a bird is worth 
only half as much as one in the hand, and 
what Page means is that when he flies his hawk 
at a quarry she goes and sits up in a tree instead 
of coming back to his wrist. 

PETER FLEMING 


Opera 


A NEW production of Aida at Covent Garden 
will not be an extravagance when it comes. The 
current one has done good service for several 
years now, and has begun to look a bit shabby. 
But those who complain that the new one did 
not come now, at the end of the season, to- 
gether with the Italian cast, are surely un- 
reasonable and unrealistic, and deserve to have 
to balance David Webster’s budget. The old 
one was considerably freshened up, and looked 
very decent. That it did not go with great 
animation (at least not on the second night) 
was probably the fault of the performance 
rather than of the basic production. Even this 
was no great disgrace, and was mainly a 
musical weakness, Molinari-Pradelli making 
the chorus sound like a women’s choir heard 
from outside the church hall, the wrong way of 
a gusty wind. From the orchestra on the other 
hand he got some very sharp-edged, sonorous 
and finely balanced playing that missed none 
of the originality of Verdi’s writing. Of the 
singers, Stignani, though her voice showed 
signs of wear, still commanded for her style, 
and Gobbi did not disappoint except for a few 
minutes early in Act 3, when he shouted round 
the notes instead of singing them, Penno, after 
a horribly flat start (a fault of voice production 
more than of unmusicality), improved greatly, 
and showed a purity and power that would put 
him in the front rank of tenors if he could cure 
the fault. As for the Aida, Antonietta Stella, 
she has, besides a stunning appearance that 
produced a clatter of sixpences releasing the 
opera glasses, a fine natural quality of voice 
and a téchnique equal to any part—enough to 
give much pleasure even without (at present) 
any great musical style or personality. It was 
not, all round, a great Aida, much less an un- 
forgettable one, but it was musically and 
visually the best Covent Garden has offered 
for some time, and those who were ungrateful 
probably need a holiday more than a better 
one. 
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The Welsh National Opera Company had gp 
need of a new production to introduce them. 
selves to London, for they have rarities 
in their repertory—the two early Verdi Operas 
Nabucco and The Sicilian Vespers, as wel| as 
the folk-tale Menna, by their native composer 
Arwel Hughes. These were all welcome again, 
The company maintains, if it does not improye, 
its standard, though the production of the 
Vespers on the last night was clumsier than jp 
Nabucco earlier. Most of the singing was 
accurate and competent, if rarely beautiful, 
What it lacked very badly, however, was any 
flexibility, shape or personal style, qualities 
that should now be cultivated or encouraged 
even at some sacrifice of discipline. Much 
depends on the singers’ own potentialities, byt 
Vilem Tausky, the musical director, who makes 
the Bournemouth orchestra play very well for 
them, could probably exert some influence 
here with good effect. It is much needed, 


COLIN MASON 


Television 


LIFE WITH THE LYONS has something en- 
gaging about it. For all its platitudes of calf- 
love, brother-and-&ister rows, male vanity, 
Mom's niceness, burnt food and parental 
meanness, it still manages, by its sheer self- 
confidence and professional slickness, to amuse 
and amaze. The transition from sound to sight 
has been accomplished with no basic change 
at all in the structure of the programme. The 
same jokes, the same situations are used; all 
that’s happened is that the family’s had to 
learn its lines, and act a little—just a little, 

The Lyons, of course, are better off than the 
Groveses or the Appleyards. Their dinner table, 
even their breakfast table, looks like an adver- 
tisement for tinned peas in a woman’s maga- 
zine. Mr. Lyon owns a tail-coat and a white 
tie; Mr. Groves and Mr. Appleyard only seem 
to own macs. The Lyons might well ask the 
Dales to dinner. The Archers? Well, they 
might spend a holiday at the farm. But only 
rather patronisingly. 

Indeed it’s time that some serious work was 
done on the whole question of social back- 


ground in family programmes, We’re used to © 


seeing penniless artists in films living at the 
rate of £5,000 a year. But that’s the films, we 
say. And as we sit in the cinema we can’t look 
at the shabby bit of carpet by the door or the 
faded armchair across the room. Television 
living-rooms though, blend into ours. What 
dissatisfactions must be stirring from Colwyn 
Bay to Kettering as the junior Mr. Lyon 
demands finger-bowls or Miss Lyon complains 
that she hasn’t a thing to wear! Keeping up 
with the Joneses may well turn into keeping up 
with the Lyons and (with American shows like 
I Love Lucy just round the ITA corner) with 
the rest of them. It’s going to be a struggle, | 
say to myself, these long summer evenings, 
staring moodily at Mrs. Lyon’s kitchen. 

And here comes Mr. Griffith of the Jones 
family, telling his wife that he’s got £180,000 
backing for his new film and being rude to the 
maid from Amsterdam and changing into a 
clean shirt for dinner and murmuring casually 
to his guests, ‘Gin? Whisky? Sherry?’ What 
makes it all the worse is that The Whole 
Truth was an excellent thriller—a little too 
wordy once the trap was sprung perhaps—but 
tight and neat and full of tricks; and pretty con- 
vincing. Mr. Harrison whipped his team along 
at a fine old rate and was well served by one 
of our better Sunday-night casts, But there, 
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You'll be much better off if you 
invest it in 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
SHARES 


There’s no fear of lost capital. Invest £50, £100, £1,000 and when you 
want the money back, you receive it in full. Meantime it has earned 
you good interest — 


rere BONUS 
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ors who daren’t risk their savings in “up and down” shares and must 
have their money readily available‘and yet earning good interest. 
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we mutter from Galashiels to Guildford, why 
can’t we have a Dutch maid? So really we 
didn’t mind so much about Mr. Jones being 
accused of murder, 

Ted Rav now, he’s all right. He drinks stout 
in bed and has a very common brother-in-law. 
His series is warm and pleasing in its un- 
assuming way. No Askey fireworks or Braden 
cerebration or Monkhouse panache—just a 
straightforward English comedian being 
straightforwardly funny with nothing up his 
sleeve. 

Johnny Morris? There’s something strange 
going on here. This odd, unlikely little man 
could possibly be a comic genius. He still 
relies too much on clowning and mugging for 
his very acute and often delicate observation 
to come across cleanly. He seems to be doing 
too much, too often for his range of characters 
to work themselves out. Occasionally he’s 
brilliant. His Turkish baths sketch, for 
example, was a model of its kind. What he 
needs, I think, is more confidence and more 
calm. A little more reflection, and we'd really 
have something here. And bless him, there 
isn't a whisper of finger-bowls or fur coats or 
glossy furniture in his whole act. 

JOHN METCALF 


Cinema 


MOoonFLeeET. (General Release.)——SOLDIER 
OF ForTUNE. (Carlton.) 


M-G-M HAVE not given Moonfleet a full-scale 
London showing, and one can understand the 
reasons for their hesitation. The film that 
doesn’t, on any level, entirely come off is 
habitually something of a problem. Where 
Moonfleet handsomely scores, though, is in its 
atmospheric backgrounds, the fine flavour of 
Gothic romance that John Houseman and Fritz 
Lang, the producer and director, have ex- 
tracted from J. Meade Faulkner's story of 
smugglers in eighteenth-century Dorsetshire. 
The skull in the crypt, the headless statue in 
the overgrown garden, the lonely, cloaked 
figure on the moonlit beach are images with 
which the film decoratively plays; storms beat 
at the windows, a gibbet stands ominously on 
the heath, and a treasure hunt sends the boy 
hero to the bottom of the deepest well in the 
county. The story, concerning a small boy 
(Jon Whiteley) who attaches himself to the 
raffish, dandified leader of the smuggling band 
and unwittingly brings about his destruction, 
is decidedly episodic and fragmentary in con- 
struction; motives remain conjectural; and the 
two equivocal leading ladies are abruptly aban- 
doned—one shot, the other stranded in a run- 
away carriage—at crises in the action. But Joan 
Greenwood, fondling a Pekingese and contriv- 
ing to drawl out an innocuous word like ‘mine’ 
to an outrageously possessive two syllables, 
and Viveca Lindfors, mysterious in an exotic 
make-up, admirably maintain the picture’s 
tone of flamboyant elegance; and Stewart 
Granger very adequately handles the more 
orthodox business of swordplay and swagger. 
In spite of its shortcomings as a piece of 
sustained narrative, Moonfleet has, unmistak- 
ably, style. At present on general release, it is 
worth looking out for. 


* 
A few months ago, in Garden of Evil, Susan 
Hayward was persuading Gary Cooper to 
rescue her husband from imprisonment in a 


Mexican mine. In Soldier of Fortune (director, 
Edward Dmytryk) Miss Hayward has mislaid 


another husband, a magazine phofographer 
who has wandered off into Communist China 
in pursuit of the ‘real story.’ The scene this 
time is Hong Kong and the rescuer Clark 
Gable, playing a smuggler and gun-runner 
whose shady dealings with the Chinese the 
script apparently condones on the grounds that 
he supports a houseful bf adopted children out 
of the proceeds. Once the escape has been 
engineered—a simple enough matter of sailing 
into Canton, knocking out a few prison guards 
and briskly dodging the solitary patrol boat 
that gives chase—the photographer makes off 
hastily for the United States, surrendering his 
wife to the racketeer with no very perceptible 
signs of regret. Some striking CinemaScoped 
views of Hong Kong help out these spurious 
melodramatics. 

PENELOPE HOUSTON 


Painting 


WitHin the limits of their-small galleries, the 
AIA have arranged a most useful and interest- 
ing exhibition entitled ‘Fitzroy Street Retro- 
spect’ which celebrates those artists working 
in the area between 1910 and 1920. That means 
three groups of painters.and sculptors: the 
artists we normally associate with the words 
‘Camden Town,’ Sickert, Gilman, Gore and 
Ginner; Wyndham Lewis’s Vorticists repre- 
sented here by the leader himself, by Roberts, 
Gaudier Brzeska and Etchells, although the 
last is included here among Roger Fry's 
Bloomsbury group, the third party, for he was 
associated also with the Omega Workshops 
from which emerged furniture, textiles, 
ceramics and interior decoration. In the second 
room, which is wholly devoted to Fry’s circle, 
we are reminded also, by posters and cata- 
logues, of the two notorious Post-Lmpressionist 
exhibitions of 1910 and 1912 which provided 
these artists with example and inspiration. 


The display does not indeed flatter Fry—as 
a painter, that is—Duncan Grant, Vanessa Bell 
and others, but neither does it do them 
injustice. If one wished to understand the more 
obvious weaknesses of the visual arts in Eng- 
land, one could hardly do better than visit this 
part of the exhibition. The paintings first. It 
would be foolish to deny the intelligence of 
the Bloomsbury circle, but unfortunately it is 
not shown to have been a visual or pictorial 
intelligence. It would be equally useless to 
deny their taste in other people’s work, 
especially if we neglect the mistakes which 
must be made by any unafraid people, with a 
confidence in their own standards. But taste 
is a negligible, in fact a dangerous, attribute 
so far as the creation of works of painting is 
concerned—it can only save the third-rate from 
descending into the abyss. It is a quality more 
appropriate to the critic or the collector. With 
the exception of a brash landscape by Gertler 
and one of the Etchells, the works lack energy 
and they have, above all, a structural frailty 
which this group of painters has never 
managed to conquer. Under the inspiration of 
Post-Impressionism and the Fauves the paint 
is boldly put on and forms are stylised, but the 
texture hides a feebleness of form and the 
simple contours are vacuous. The intentions 
of Cézanne are notably misrepresented and 
indeed the borrowings from contemporary art 
are sometimes so trivial that it is hard to 
believe in the Bloomsbury intelligence. Look 
at the way in which Fry and Grant take over 
the method of collage; for Grant it means 
sticking Bulmer’s cider Jabels on to a bottle 
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in an otherwise straightforwardly impressionist 
still life; for Fry it means making out of paper 
a conventionally conceived arrangement of 
objects. Can these, one wonders, be sly jokes 
at the expense of Modern Art? This js 
altogether the avant-garde Academicism of a 
self-consciously cultured group, enervating in 
its lack of vigour and in its insignificance of 
form. We are in the world of a G. F. Watts 
and when we come to the artefacts of the 
Omega Workshop the evidence is no more 
encouraging. 

Benedict Nicolson, in his introduction to the 
catalogue, writes of the Workshop in terms of 
the handcraft ideals of William Morris, He 
does that great man and many of his better 
disciples in the Arts and Crafts movement a 
notable injustice. Morris stood for good 
craftsmanship, integrity of design, quality and 
seriousness. Virginia Woolf, in her biography 
of Fry, has admitted that some of the pieces 
are unstable to say the least of it. The decora- 
tion has the quality of obsessive doodling, the 
fear of leaving surfaces unadorned, but with 
that goes an inability to achieve a coherent 
pattern; this is ornament without grammar, 
Some modern designers and decorators who 
have the same itch to fill every inch with pat- 
tern and little sense of the traditions of orna- 
ment might well look at the examples of a 
similar tendency in the present exhibition, To 
regain one’s respect for English painting, one 
needs to look next door. The ‘Camden Town’ 
works are, by comparison, historically back- 
ward, but they have a palpable seriousness, 
which the Bloomsbury pictures, apart from 
those of Roger Fry, can now be seen to lack. 
They are excellently made and time has not 
threatened their integrity. The drawings by 
Lewis and Roberts are marked by a period 
feeling in the way that the best Cubist works 
are not, but again they are the work of excep- 
tionally gifted and serious men, who could 
never have fudged and have not run to fat, 


This exhibition invites a larger one. For 
rae at any rate it would help to confirm an 
impression which bears not only upon the 
Fitzroy Street decade but upon the present. It 
is that English art is most respectable when it 
is in the hands of the wild men or, at least, the 
independents—the Hogarths who hate con- 
noisseurs, the Gainsboroughs or Turners who 
avoid intellectual pretensions and the enervat- 
ing company of artistic middlemen, or on the 
other hand the Stubbs’s or the Gilmans whose 
virtues do not at the moment seem very excit- 
ing, but who really know what they are about. 
We are at our worst with those artists with 
social and cultural pretensions, with those 
connoisseur artists of taste like Sir Joshua and 
Sir Thomas and Watts, OM. I leave the names 
of their modern successors to you. 


BASIL TAYLOR 


The Spectator 


JULY 24, 1830 


PARISH APPRENTICES.—A very infamous case 
of maltreatment of a poor child was tried at 
Cambridge Assizes on Friday last week. The 
criminal—a woman—was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment. Is there no possibility 
of preventing these atrocities? Surely a very 
little investigation of the character of the 
parties wishing to engage an apprentice, would 
show their fitness or unfitness as masters. 
Might not there be a Society for the Prevention 
of cruelty to Christians got up? They are not 
quite so valuable as horses and donkies, to be 
sure; but still they are worth looking after. 
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BOOKS 


Years the Crossword Ate 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 





years many of them were. Is there anything more to 
be said about Britain between the wars than that? 
‘Look at the mourners, bloomin’ well laughing’—it is all there 
in the song which captured the mood of the depression years, 
and which I still play on a scratched gramophone record when 
I wish to remind myself that the Thirties were not all Mr. Day 
Lewis and Mr. Godfrey Winn. Some people in the Twenties 
and Thirties remained sane, and they were the people who 
suffered most. In The Road to Wigan Pier, the only offering 
of the Left Book Club which will live, George Orwell observed 
that many of the unemployed had settled down to living on 
the dole. Unheroically they lived like heroes in the land which 
was not fit for them. Unpretentiously they pretended that they 
were still human beings. The passage in which Orwell describes 
how they kept alive their hope and their dignity is still pro- 
foundly moving : 
Even people on the verge of starvation can buy a few 
days’ hope (‘Something to live for,’ as they call it) by having 
a penny on a sweepstake. . . . When you are unemployed, 
which is to say when you are underfed, harassed, bored and 
miserable, you don’t want to eat dull, wholesome food. You 
want something a little bit ‘tasty.. There is always some 
cheaply pleasant thing to tempt you. Let’s have three pen- 
north of chips! Run out and buy us a twopenny ice-cream! 
Put the kettle on and we'll have a nice cup of tea! That is 
how your mind works when you are at the P.A.C. level. 
Whatever went wrong between the wars, there was nothing 
wrong with the ordinary people. ‘Look at the flowers, bloomin’ 
great orchids’—here was humour, the dignity of humour. 
There have, of course, been poor people before and since, 
and unemployed; and there is nothing very shocking about 
fighting two great wars in thirty years. But the evil of the 
years between the wars was that people were poor when it 


Az it grand to be bloomin’ well dead?’—and in ten 


»Was not necessary, unemployed when they need not have been, 


and that they were then asked to fight not just another war, but 
the same war all over again which their fathers had fought 
between 1914 and 1918. Who let them down? Mr. Mowat* 
does not set out to answer this question. He has written an 
excellently lucid book, which sets down all the necessary facts 
in 657 pages, and sets them down so clearly that for the first 
time, I think, it is possible to see the whole pattern of the 
Wasteland, for the first time one gets a hint of cause and effect. 
The book has other virtues. The character sketches are bril- 
liantly swift and to the point. There are flashes of insight into 
the mood of the time and the meaning of events. But the real 
reason why it is worth reading from cover to cover is that it 
reduces the story of the Twenties and Thirties to an intel- 
ligible narrative. 

For example, after reading the story of the development 
of the British parties from 1918 to 1939 as Mr. Mowat tells it, 
I think it is possible to see that the decisive event was the 
action of the Conservative back-benchers on October 19, 1922, 
when they voted, by 187 to 87, to withdraw from the Lloyd 
George Coalition. Most of the purely political troubles fol- 


* BRITAIN BETWEEN THE Wars. By Charles Loch Mowat. (Methuen, 30s.) 
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lowed from this one act of almost unbelievable folly. What- 
ever the faults of the coalition, it had marked out a political 
pattern which was relevant to the modern world. It was this 
pattern, as well as the coalition, which was destroyed on that 
fateful afternoon in October, and politics reverted to its pre- 
1914 divisions. The first important effect of the destruction 
of the coalition was to bring Lloyd George and Asquith to- 
gether in an attempt to revive a united Liberal Party. The 
result was that the element which might have liberalised the 
Conservative Party was separated from it, and the Conserva- 
tive Party became more and more the property of sectional 
interests until, in 1937, Neville Chamberlain formed the 
nearest that this country has ever known to a purely business- 
man’s government. With the exclusion of the liberal element, 
there came the gradual exclusion from influence, if not always 
from office, of the Conservatives of vision: Birkenhead, 
Austen Chamberlain and Sir Winston Churchill. 

The second most important effect of the break-up of the 
coalition was that the Labour Party was kept out of power. 
If the coalition had survived, the reorientation of parties, 
which did not, in fact, take place until 1945, would have 
occurred much earlier, and there would probably have been 
a majority Labour Government some time in the Twenties 
and probably another later in the Thirties. This would have 
had the important result of enforcing responsibility on the 
Labour Party, so that it might have been as willing to be 
realistic about foreign affairs as it was between 1945 and 1950; 
and the equally important result of compelling the Conserva- 
tive Party to respond to and assimilate some of the ideas which 
the Labour Party represented. Instead, the Labour Party was 
spoiled by the futility of opposition, and the Conservative 
Party became more and more isolated from the mood and 
ideas of the time. When, on September 2, 1939, Mr. Amery 
called to Arthur Greenwood, ‘Speak for England,’ the two 
elements in British politics which had been virtually silenced 
since the destruction of the coalition again found their voices, 
and it was they which acted together in the following 
Spring to oust Chamberlain and replace him by Sir Winston 
Churchill. 


a 2 
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The political effects of the break-up of the coalition may 
explain the paralysis of government during the twenty years 
which Mr. Mowat reviews. As he himself comments, it 
‘fashioned the character of the governments of the inter-war 
years: adequate discharge of routine duties, complacency, the 
failure of imagination and will.’ The rule of the under- 
secretaries, the Hoares, the Inskips, the Ormsby-Gores, had 
begun. But there is some truth in the adage that countries get 
the governments which they deserve. Was there something 
about the Britain of the Twenties and the Thirties which made 
it inevitable that imagination and will should fail, that com- 
placency should be accepted so complacently, that routine 
should become the routine? Who set the tone which enabled 
Mr. Godfrey Winn to write before Munich: ‘Praise be to God 
and to Mr. Chamberlain. I find no sacrilege, no bathos, in 
coupling those two names’; and The Times to declare after- 
wards that ‘no conqueror returning from a victory on the 
battlefield had come adorned with nobler laurels’? (The Times 
and Mr. Winn; I find no bathos in coupling those two names.) 

The answer, I think, is plain. The world after 1918 was, 
in the words of Mr. Edmund Wilson, ‘a world of shattered 
institutions, strained nerves and bankrupt ideals,’ in which 
life no longer seemed ‘serious and coherent.’ In the manners, 
the dress, the songs and the dances of the Twenties, all this is 
plain enough. The crossword puzzle, writes Mr. Mowat, be- 
came ‘the symbol of the age: an inexpensive and ostensibly 
harmless amusement, leading — nowhere. Utopia in seven 
letters.’ But what were the artists, the writers and the thinkers 
who should have been leading the way out of the Waste- 
land—‘a place not merely of desolation, but of anarchy and 
doubt’—doing? Most, not all, were paddling around in the 
muddied ponds of their own introspection. Intellectual or 
artistic talent has rarely been devoted to more insular purposes 
than in Point Counter Point (1928), Mrs. Dalloway (1925) or 
Ulysses (1922). Then, in the Thirties, the politicians, following 
the mood which had been created for them, turned insular too. 
‘The political mood was one of drawing inwards,’ says Mr. 
Mowat, as it had been the intellectual mood ten years before. 
How did the intellectuals react? Mr. Mowat provides the 
damning phrase: ‘the literary mood was outgoing, inclining 
towards a world view, social consciousness, a platonic affection 
for the proletariat.’ 

Almost the whole of the thirty shillings which the book 
costs would be well spent for just that one phrase: a platonic 
affection for the proletariat, affection without intercourse. It 
recalls a phrase which a prominent Left intellectual once used 


Back into power 


ALISTAIR HORNE 


Alan Bullock, the distinguished historian, says: “There have 
been remarkably few accounts of the new Germany which has 
emerged since 1948. Mr Horne’s book, recounting events in 
Germany since 1952, fills an important gap. This is journalism 


at its best, in the tradition of the great foreign correspondents 
of the 1930s, not pretending to be history but retelling, with 
all the liveliness of the born reporter and without prejudice, 
as remarkable a story as any in the post-war decade. If ever 
a book was topical, this one is: here is the background to 
the Geneva talks in their most important sector.’ 18s. 6d. net. 
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to me about himself. He and those like him, he said, had 
made ‘an emotional identification with the working class.’ Yoy 
bet they had. Emotional—that is all it ever was. ‘A writer,’ 
declared Mr. Stephen Spender, ‘must go over to the progressive 
side of the class conflict’—but not, unless he was Orwell, make 
the effort to understand what the working class wanted. The 
intellectuals of the inter-war years built their ivory tower in 
the Twenties and painted it red in the Thirties. No communi- 
cation passed from it to the ordinary people outside, none from 
the ordinary people to the high priests within. So the people 
turned to Mr. Winn. But miraculously they retained the human 
values which Orwell had notieed, and in June, 1940, they came 
into their own again. 

‘Look at the toppers, polished with Guinness’: that, not 
Isherwood or Spender or Day Lewis, is the poetry of Britain 
between the wars. ' 


An Autobiography 


OVER THE BRIDGE. By Richard Church. (Heinemann, 18s.) 


From the dingy miasmic depths of the lower middle classes few 
voices speak. As Richard Church is now one of the few, that alone 
makes his book well worth reading. But he gives us, too, a fine, 
well-written work that stands high as a testament of the human 
spirit’s triumph. 

What one likes most about Mr. Church’s approach in Over the 
Bridge is his complete lack of apology, recrimination or contempt 
for his early class. (And one likes his square use of the word ‘class,’ 
for though the occasional dog-in-the-manger levelling-down of our 
time has set a premium on strata and ambiances and milieux, Mr. 
Church has the sense to face the fact that life, like the railways, is 
a matter of class. Consider his circumstances in the years before 
1914: the younger of two brothers, his father illegitimate, an un- 
ambitious Post Office sorter, his mother a kindly, thrusting board- 
school teacher. They live in a semi-detached house in a Battersea 
near-slum. Joint income: £240. The best part of the book is where 
Mr. Church describes his life in this house to the age of seven. He 
does it so well that we see, with never a false flicker, exactly how 
the cramped house, the loving parents, his strong-minded brother 
Jack, appeared to him at that age, nervous, adoring, always distant. 

It is a panorama which Mr. Church unrolls in careful, plummy 
prose. The fiercely clannish relationships of these lowest of 
white-collar levels he analyses mildly with eyes of love that 
years of success have not dimmed. Never are the impedimenta 


of poverty made to look ridiculous, never does the far-removed , 


boy chide his parents for the life they gave him. Here are the time- 
tabled shifts so that everyone can work and be fed, the solemn 
payments to the Temperance Permanent Building Society, the 
potted aspidistras, the tasselled hangings, the idiot torture of slum 
elementary schools. 

Like an archangel who has visited Purgatory, Mr. Church shows 
us what dreary, limited lives the respectable flotsam of the late 
Victorian age lived. I think that some of those who talk glibly 
today about child welfare and mass education and juvenile delin- 
quency should read this book most carefully: it might help them 
to understand a little more what they talk of. Mr. Church shows 
again and again that truth which always baffles those who try to 
see life whole: that the poor have no concern with sensibility, and 
anyone who wants to be concerned has to fight his own way— 

Haud facile emergunt quorum virtutibus obstat 
Res angusta domi. 


After the age of seven, when it was discovered that he needed 
spectacles, his whole vision of life (optical and mental) was altered. 
The family moved, at about the same time, to a semi-rural house at 
Denmark Hill; and with these changes, much of the book’s charm 
goes—perhaps deliberately, as the writer-to-be discovered the 
fields beyond his own. 

Coleridge somewhere says that ‘no man was ever yet a great 
poet, without being at the same téme a profound philosopher.’ No 
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one (least of all Mr. Church) would claim for his poetry the acco- 
lade of ‘great,’ and, for the same reasons, his philosophy is more 
Wordsworthian than profound. Much is ‘felt along the heart’; ‘low 
breathings’ lurk in gaslit streets, and in tandem jaunts en famille. 
But if Mr. Church shuns the surgical subjectivity necessary for 
deep-analysis, his kindlier, less intimate reminiscence is, in its own 
way, just as good. The picture of his family can be compared with 
Yeats’s brilliant portrait gallery; and, as a study of a poor boy 
suddenly realising that there is a world eisewhere, Over the Bridge 
will always remain unique of its sort, and certainly become part of 
our literature. DAVID STONE 


Ruling Bodies 


GOVERNMENT BY COMMITTEE. By K. C. Wheare. (The Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 25s.) 

Our common understanding of a political community, not. only 
as a collection of human beings calling for government, but also 
as an ‘undertaking’ calling for management, has landed us in 
some confusion of thought. The rulers and the managers being 
for ‘the most part the same persons, the distinction between the 
activities is often lost sight of; and it is not unusual to give an 
air of respectability to management by calling it ‘government.’ 
However, the expression ‘public administration’ comes to our 
aid at this point, and Professor Wheare’s book is, in the first 
place, a study of a device now much used in public affairs—the 
conduct of business by means of subordinate groups of not less 
than three persons to whom a specific task is committed by a 
superior authority. Professor Wheare wants to find out the kinds 
of task suitable to be assigned to committees, and the kind of 
committee appropriate for different kinds of task. And to this 
end he reviews the kinds of task we are accustomed to give to 
committees, and the kinds of person whom we are accustomed 
to appoint as members. 

In general he finds that there are six tasks, not always easy to 
separate from one another, but tolerably distinct: advice, inquiry, 
negotiation, legislation, administration and scrutiny. And, again 
in general, there are five kinds of person normally to be found 
on committees: officials, experts, laymen, party men and inter- 
ested parties. Also every committee has a chairman and a secre- 
tary whose characters and functions vary with the task committed. 

With this analysis in mind, he proceeds to examine some of the 
large number of the committees which are so marked a feature 
of current public administration, in order to consider their fitness 
for the tasks committed to them. Committees to advise are used 
mostly in the application of policy and are valuable where specific 
advice is wanted; committees to inquire are usually consulted in 
the formation of policy. His examples of committees to negotiate 
are drawn mostly from industry; legislative committees are 
naturally parliamentary; ldcal government supplies his examples 
of committees to administer; and the Select Committees of the 
House of Commons (such as those on Statutory Instruments and 
Public Accounts) provide instances of committees to scrutinise. 

A book on this topic might be expected to provide interesting 
information, and there is no lack of it here. But there is reflection. 
as well; and up and down the pages there are sage remarks, 
expressed in homely and informal language, which illuminate the 
theme. Professor Wheare errs on the side of generosity; folly is 
sometimes observed, but humorously rather than scornfully. 
Dangers are pointed out, but not enlarged upon. Moreover, he 
does not lose sight of the fact that this device of committees is 
not only valuable in public administration (in spite of the waste 
of time and abuse of talent it sometimes involves), but also has 
a significance in ‘government,’ although he would not put it quite 
like that. For committees are appointed not only to perform their 
ostensible tasks, but sometimes as a means (as legitimate as any 
other) of ‘ruling.’ They may be designed to allay suspicion, to 
remove opposition, to secure co-operation, to pacify popular 
agitation, or to conceal, to postpone or to avoid action. And it 
is in this respect that they can be observed as a counterpart of 
‘democratic’ government, and not (as Professor Wheare sur- 
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prisingly remarks) because committees provide an opportunity 
for the participation of large numbers of people in the processes 
of government. MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 


Hogarth 


HoGarRTH’S Proacress. By Peter Quennell. (Collins, 25s.) 
WILLIAM HoGartn’s life story makes oddly dissatisfying reading. 
It was a success story that turned sour. His energy and talent soon 
pulled him out of the seedy, faded environment of his family 
home in Clerkenwell where his father just kept his head above 
water as a hack writer. He was thirty-five, however, by the time 
he achieved his full fame with the Harlot’s Progress, the first of 
his great conversation pieces. The Rake’s Progress followed three 
years later in 1735. His name and independence were assured. 
The last of the famous sets of engravings, Marriage a la Mode, 
appeared in 1745. Although he was to paint many fine portraits 
and produce some brilliant cartoons after this date, he died in 
1764 a disappointed and embittered man. There were many 
reasons for this decline. Hogarth’s greatest ambition was never 
achieved: influenced by the historical murals of his father-in- 
law, Sir James Thornhill, he wanted to raise English painting to 
the grand manner, to prove conclusively its superiority to the 
foreign painting he always despised. His talent was entirely un- 
suited to the task, and his great religious canvases were passed 
over with tepid comment. He rushed into print with a work on 
wsthetics, The Analysis of Beauty, to defend his dogmatic views, 
which was original rather than inspired, and was met with 
laughter. He took to political caricature and unwisely chose as 
his opponents Wilkes and Charles Churchill. He was, in short, 
a dogmatising, touchy, argumentative, narrow-minded man of 
genius. Mr. Quennell is masterly in his treatment of such a 
character, at once clear-sighted and sympathetic, but he cannot 
disguise the fact that Hogarth is entirely uninteresting apart from 
his work. 

Hogarth’s Progress, then, is an autobiographical string on 
which to tie two themes—Hogarth’s work, and London in the 
first half of the eighteenth century. The string is not strong 
enough to carry two such heavy weights. Mr. Quennell’s descrip- 
tions of the engravings are delightful, catching and revealing 
much that would escape less sharp eyes. Nevertheless, I cannot 
feel that descriptions of conversation pieces or portraits can really 
replace reproductions. This part of the book would have appeared 
better as a lavish eollection of reproductions with Mr. Quennell’s 
excellent text to accompany them. The London theme of the 
book I am less happy about. It is always a delight to read Mr. 
Quennell’s prose. At once elegant and strong, it is some of the 
best English that is written today. Nevertheless, the picture of 
London that he gives, though vivid, is far too impressionistic to 
satisfy. He cites the Burney collection in his bibliography, yet 
I cannot feel that he has made any serious attack upon its rich 
storehouse of social fact. Indeed, such quotations trom news- 
papers as he makes are referred to as quotations from secondary 
sources—modern works like Phillips's The Thames about 1750 
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or Gordon and Cock’s A People’s Conscience. The practice of 
admitting secondary sources as the origin of contemporary 
quotations is commendable in its honesty, but unsatisfactory in 
its scholarship. The impression that is given of London is drawn 
from accounts ranging over so long a period, and so little care 
is taken to differentiate dates, that it leaves the reader muddled 
For example, the peine forte et dure, though used fatally at Cam- 
bridge Assizes in 1741, was hardly a feature of English penology 
after the seventeenth century. And there are many such blurring 
examples. 

It may seem ungenerous to criticise the scholarship of so 
pleasant a book as Hogarth’'s Progress, but Mr. Quennell has such 
great gifts as a writer and such a real historical sympathy that a 
little more solid research would mak« him, one feels, an im- 
portant social historian instead of a charming essayist. 


ANGUS WILSON 


New Novels 


THE TEMPTATION OF ROGER HERIoTT. By Edward Newhouse. 
(Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 


THE Actor By Niven Busch. (Frederick Muller, 12s. 6d.) 
THE Cruiser. By Warren Tute. (Cassell, 15s.) 
THE SUMNER INTRIGUE. By Frank Swinnerton. (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) 


ONE is amusedly sorry for poor Roger Heriott. He is yet another 
of those decent, economically vulnerable little guys whose consci- 
ence, as American writers keep telling us, is the seismograph of 
their society. A shrewd, urbane, autocratic old uncle has rescued 
him from a dingy academic job and installed him as Executive 
Secretary to the Averill Foundation, which, among other things, 
dispenses fellowships to violinists. One young candidate, pro- 
pelled by his dreadful mother, is a genius and sure to win on 
merit. Unfortunately he seems to have stolen a worthless but 
talismanic paper-knife from old Miss Averill, and the uncle, who 
controls the Foundation, will no more countenance kleptomania 
than a nephew's intransigence. The penalty awaiting Roger, should 
he back his esthetic conscience to the point of resignation, is 
forbiddingly underlined. It would consist in teaching agricultural 
students at a Mid-Western college, the academic equivalent of a 
salt mine, how to correspond with mail-order firms—a grim 
prospect, but hardly worse, even on a halved income, than 
repeated collisions with the mother, who denies the theft. Time 
is short—one fears for Roger’s duodenum—but not too short for 
a further crop of crises to mature. The privacy of his office, 
already compromised by a malignant spy-secretary, is suddenly 
invaded by Munn, his father-in-law, a gross, genial W. C. Fields- 
plus-Incredible-Mizner of a man, who himself is simultaneously 
afflicted by a drunken mistress and a bout of residual decency. 
This old scamp would like to do good to his grandchildren and 
has a tidy sum with which to do it, but his past exploits in sex and 
finance have detained his daughter, Roger’s wife, in a state of 
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pathological home-pride charged by hate and fear. Munn’s for. 
tune is in the balance, his daughter shuns him, and Roger’s future 
is there once more at the mercy of an obsession; but even this 
does not fill the busy fortnight covered by these pages. His cousin 
Carol, an elegant, promiscuous floater from the world of Scott 
Fitzgerald, is also on his hands (‘Mary was thirty; she looked 
thirty. Carol must have been thirty-six; she looked twenty-five, 
Make it twenty-eight.’). She is having trouble with a lifeguard 
picked up in Florida: 

‘I don’t know what possessed me to bring that boy up here, 
He did, I guess. Very tender. And athletic. In so many ways, 
All night. Never saw anything like it. Had absolutely nothing left 
over for anything else. Wouldn't go to work. . . . He started 
running into money. Developed tastes, you know. Shirts, luggage, 
painted ties. That wouldn’t have been so bad. But then he 
got ambitious. Drummed up projects . . . one of those glass- 
bottomed boats. Those boats are quite costly. Absurd. And that’s 
when he started getting nasty. Oh, but nasty. The way extremely 
stupid people get, you know? . . . You don’t suppose Daddy 
[the powerful uncle] will do something drastic?’ 

These problems, and there are several more of them, are posed 
and developed in well individualised and effective dialogue. Roger 
can hardly be said to surmount them, but they all pan out in the 
end. It all goes to support the stubborn American belief in the 
power of purposeful good will to change society. It is, however, 
hardly surprising that Roger himself, in the centre of this adroitly 
depicted mzlstrom, is less a character than a kind of articulate 
vortex. 

From all accounts—and certainly from Niven Busch’s The 
Actor—a space-cadet is a Sussex farmer by comparison with the 
more prosperous inhabitants of Hollywood; nothing and nobody, 
it seems, can invest these creatures with any serious semblance of 
reality. Fortunately Mr. Busch’s main character, Dan Prader, 
ex-cowboy, ex-star, and now (in his fifties) an intermittent stunt- 
man, is far from prosperous, though on payout nights he is 
slightly more so than his wife until she catches up with him. His 
wife is a loyal, ill-used but evidently beloved hell-raiser, as adept 
in arousing the passion she fails to monopolise as in beating up 
its casual beneficiaries. Their estranged son is now an ace director 
who refuses to employ his father until the climax on location in 
Mexico, where Dan faces the triple hazard of an importunate 
female lead in a mauve Cadillac, a pursuing wife and a mortally 
dangerous cliff-jump on horseback. The right values achieve a 
triumph which the very stuff of film life contrives to denude of 
dramatic value. 

Happily for most British readers, the life of the Royal Navy 
seems to have the opposite effect. Mr. Warren Tute, himself a 
former naval officer, in writing the life of an imaginary cruiser 
completed in 1938 and sunk in 1940, has paid a fervent and more 
or less uncritical tribute to naval tradition with the minimum of 
help from his characters and the maximum from factual detail. 
The latter, admirably presented, builds up a satisfactory effect of 
power; the former are rudimentary. Captain Trevesham, like 
C. S. Forester’s captain in The Ship, is a being of improbable 
distinction; the only man to fall down on his job is inevitably the 
wealthy, caddish torpedo officer; the rest of the wardroom are 
schoolboys, not always overgrown; the lower deck, despite a 
mort of salty humour, is a floating servants’ hall. The Navy, how- 
ever, has a way of conforming to its tradition, and the loss of 
realism is thus probably less than might otherwise appear. The 
last action is undeniably impressive. 

‘Like all Frank Swimnerton’s novels,’ says the blurb of The 
Sumner Intrigue, ‘this is perceptive, ironic and unsentimental.’ 
It might have added, and certainly implies, that this tumultuous 
affair, much of whose action is seen through the eyes of an 
intolerable old watchmender, is informed by a zest for life. There 
are hordes of characters bursting with it, or something like it, 
and Thorphill is a nice enough old place to have merited the 
scrutiny of Hugh Walpole. The perceptiveness, irony, lack of 
sentiment (where applicable), gusto, local colour, etc., are de- 
livered in short, breathless, exclamatory sentences ‘which approxi- 
mate to the stately rhythm of a cock-fight. H. M. CHAMPNESS 
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Something of Value 


ROBERT RUARK 

‘A staggeritig achievement . . . as a sheer story-teller Mr. 
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‘A really brilliant reconstruction of the sad and bloody events 

in Kenya over the past fifty years.’—Time and Tide 

‘The best novel about Kenya and its problems. . . an amazing 

feat.’-—JOHN DAVENPORT (Observer) 
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Other Recent Books 


THe ITALIAN INFLUENCE IN ENGLISH POETRY 
FROM CHAUCER TO SOUTHWELL. By A. Lytton 
Sells. (George Allen and Unwin, 30s.) 


THaT English poetry between Chaucer and 
Southwell was deeply influenced by Italy is not 
an arresting proposition, Professor Sells does 
not of course suppose that it is and his aim 
has been to provide a work of collation, one 
that gathered the scattered labours of scholar- 
ship and criticism into a comprehensive survey. 
He is obviously in love with his theme and he 
has read variously, The trouble is that critic- 
ally he belongs so much to a pre-Eliot period. 
He admires poems because they possess ‘that 
touch of the master’s hand that thrills us, we 
know not why.’ This is in fact a perfectly 
reasonable way to approach a good deal of the 
poetry Professor Sells is concerned with. 
(Could Petrarch, or Politian, be ‘new criti- 
cised’? Nobody has yet shown how.) What 
does matter is that he seldom delves deep 
enough. What we wanted was not to be told 
which parts of Troilus and Criseyde or The 
Faerie Queene are of Italian provenance, but 
rather how Chaucer’s or Spencer’s sensibility 
was modified or enriched by their reading in 
Boacaccio or Ariosto. It is because such ques- 
tions are never fully enough answered that The 
Italian Influence in English Poetry is not more 
than a work of charming enthusiasm and con- 
siderable reading. The essential book has still 
to be written, D. S. CARNE-ROSS 





AN AESTHETIC APPROACH TO BYZANTINE ART. 
By P. A, Michelis. (Batsford, 30s.) 

Books on aesthetics tend to fall into two classes 
—those which are really philosophy, and have 
little to do with tangible manifestations of art, 
and those which deal with works of art more 
directly, in an effort to explain their nature 
and being. Mr. Michelis’s book falls into the 
latter category. Like many books of its type, 
however, it makes use of a complicated jargon 
to explain things which are in reality fairly 
simple. This jargon stems from German 
writings, and Mr. Michelis must have learnt in 
a German school. His jargon tends at times to 
be rather tiresome, and one wonders whether 
the tale would not have been more coherent if 
the subject had been treated historically, with 
the ‘aesthetics’ added by way of comment 
But there is much that is interesting, and the 
distinctions drawn between the Byzantine and 
the Classical outlooks are often most pertinent, 

D. TALBOT RICE 


CoLtectors’ ITEMS FROM THE SATURDAY 
Book. By Olive Cook and Edwin Smith. 
(Hutchinson, 21s.) 

Tuis is, I suppose, the sort of book that will 

infuriate connoisseurs; for this reason—they 

will find pictures of the precious objects which 
they collect (whether these be furniture, glass, 
cameos, Staffordshire pottery or paintings) 
wantonly set beside match-box covers, toys, 
playing cards, wool pictures, cigarette holders 

Myself, I think it is a delightful book. I am the 

sort of person who would like to collect things 

but have neither the money nor the energy to 
do so. In this book, all the collecting has been 
done for me. Miss Olive Cook and Mr. Edwin 

Smith have designed a really delectable scrap- 

book. Every page of pictures is arranged with 
rhe prices of Tenzing’s autobiography, Man 


of Everest, and Basil Henriques’s The Home- 
Menders, mentioned in Messrs, Harrap’s 


advertisement last week, are 18s. and 10s. 6d. 
respectively. 


extreme care to provide fascinating contrasts 
of colour and subject-matter. There are brief 
notes to tell us the necessary facts about the 
objects but (and what a relief this is) nothing 
that pretends to be art criticism. The only fault 
I can find with the book is that it so often 
makes one long to feel the texture of those 
pebbles, to drink out of those wine-glasses, to 
handle those paper-weights. So perhaps, after 
all, it is an inducement to collect things for 
oneself. ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


WE are having summer weather at the moment 
and with a vengeance, although how long it 
will last no one knows. As I write, the scent of 
newly cut grass is in the air and the swifts are 
high. Almost a week summer has lasted and no 
one has said a word about the atomic bomb 
being the cause. We have complained of 
midges, red spiders, big bluebottles, evening 
invasions of moths and crane flies, while on 
the road the movement of swarming ants sent 
someone hurrying for a kettle of boiling water. 
The wonderful thing about hot weather is the 
way that animals and insects react and plant 
life thrives. Superabundance is the right word 
for high summer. The weather never suits 
everyone. The very people who were complain- 
ing a month ago are saying that the heat saps 
the strength, but the really satisfied people are 
the haymakers clattering away to make those 
neat cubes or bricks of grass all over the shorn 
fields. ‘Lovely weather,’ say the weary ones, ‘if 
you have nothing to do.’ An old man I met on 
the way down from one of the farms mopped 
his brow and remarked that this is an old- 
fashioned summer. They were all like this in 
his youth—all on the strength of seven hot days. 


PROBLEM PETS 


We almost added a hedgehog to the house- 
hold the other day. It was a young one and the 
children came marching in with it on a coal 
shovel, but after someone had pointed out a 
somewhat doubtful resemblance to a rat in the 
hairy visage of the innocent hedge-pig it was 
firmly put from us. I used to have hedgehogs 
and would really have welcomed one in the 
garden, I should, however, draw the line at 
problem pets, as a friend was forced to do not 
long ago when his son wanted to keep a young 
cormorant. The fish bills would have been 
heavy and J imagine that a cormorant needs an 
occasional dip in the sea to keep in condition. 
A year or two back a reader wrote to me in the 
course of his search for a young otter which he 
wanted to give to his son as a pet. I was in- 
trigued and wondered whether he obtained one 
and how he solved the food question. Fish sup- 
plies would surely have been a difficulty, to say 
nothing of the amenities for keeping an otter 
in one part of a stream. 


RUNNING SALMON 


There was a record bag of salmon on our 
local river last month. More fish were caught 
by rods than in the same month of the best 
seasons since records were kept, and a record 
run of salmon had evidently taken place. This 
was an indication of successful migrations of 
smolts three years ago or thereabouts. Water 
bailiffs were rubbing their hands and so were 
the anglers fortunate enough to have inter- 
cepted the fish. It looked like being a record 
season and may be yet. I have not heard what 
catches have been made so far this month, but 
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a lack of rain and higher than normal ‘ 
tures are bound to affect the journeying fig, 
When the water becomes deprived of ox 
they lose the urge to move upstream. The stones 
show green and there is a film on the surface of 
pools. The run ceases, and fish and water both 
become stale. Only rain and fresh oxygen cay 
change things. 


SUMMER PRUNING 





Summer pruning is a matter for the man who 
believes in it. The method is to shorten new 
shoots on apples and pears to help the forma. 
tion of fruit buds at the base of the shoots, The 
treatment should never be drastic and should 
be followed by the cutting back of new secon. 
dary shoots to first leaf in due course, 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 7. R. GEVERS 





ans Wuite to play and 

pal mate in 2 moves: 
solution next week, 

Zs = Solution to last 


week’s problem by 
Andrade: Kt-Kt 7, 
threat Q-B 4, 1... 


he 
Ld 
—_ 


a Zt - | KtK 5;2P-Q4. 
‘Wi @ ? 1... Kt else or 
GAZ R x P;2RK6 
Ym ¢; y 1 R (4)-Q 3; 2 
On ey R-BS. 1R(4}-Q5; 








Z 2 Q-K 6. Apologies 
WHITE for giving solvers a 
slight overdose of half-pin problems, but it is a 
very pleasing type and this is another good 
example. * 


This week’s game is taken from Reinfeld’s 
Chess by Yourself, in which the author invites 
readers to match their skill against the masters 
by guessing their moves and awards a varying 
number of points for each guess, with your final 
rating (ranging from ‘master class’ to ‘fair’) 
depending on your total score. In this game, 
Black commits a slight inexactitude on his 7th 
move and makes a serious blunder on his 11th; 
after this his game is lost, and the interest in the 
subsequent play lies in the tenacity, imagination 
and energy with which White conducts a 
beautiful attack. 


White, J. Dopxin. Black, M. GRINBERG. 
Opening, Caro Kann. 





1P-K4 P-QO B3 14R x Beh K 1 
2P-Q4 P-Q4 ISP-—K Kt3 Kt-Q4(f) 
3Kt-QB3 PxP 16B x P! R-R 4 (g) 
4Kt x P B-B4 17 Q-R 3 K-Kt I 

5 Kt-Kt 3 B-Kt 3 18 P-R4 Kr x R 
6 Kt-B 3 Kt-Q 2 19 Kt x Kitch K-R1 
7B-QO3 Q-B 2 (a) 20Q-K B3! Kt-B3(A) 
80-0 K Ki-B3 218B x Kt R-R 2 
9R-K I P-K 3 22 B-Kt 5 P-B3 

10 Kt-Kt5(6) Bx B 23 R-K 1 R-Qi 
"W1oaxsB P-K R 3?(c) 24 Q-Kt 3 Q x Ktt) 
12R x Pch! B-K2(d) 25R x Q PxB 
13 Kt-B 5! P x Kt(e) 26Q-B7 Resigns (j) 


(a) Premature. Beiter K Kt-B 3, followed by P-K 3. 

(6) Very strong. As will be seen, Black cannot safety 
repel knight and on Kt 5 it prevents O-O-O and makes 
O-O dangerous. 

(c) Fatal oversight, but even after 11... B-K 2; 12 

2, Biack’s position is a little uncomfortable. 

(d) 12... P « R?; 13 Q-Kt 6 ch, K-K 2; 14 Q-B7ch, 
and mates or wins the queen. 

(e) 13... P x R?; 14 Kt x P ch, and wins queen. 

(f) If iS... P-K Kt 3; 16 B x P,P x Kt; 17B x Kt 
with an easy win. After text, White would have won game 
if he retired rook; with considerable courage, coupled with 
accurate calculation, he plays for the attack. 

(g) 16... Kt x R; 17 B x Kt ch, K-Kt 1; 18 B-Q6 
and 19 Kt-K 7 ch. Or 16... P-B 3; 17 Q-R 3!, P-B4; 


18 R x P,P x B; 19 P = P, K-K 1; 20 R-Q 1, winning. 
Or 16... P-K Kt 3: 17 Q-R 3, K-Kt 1; 18 Kt-R 6 ch, 
R x Kt; 19B x R, Kt x R;20Q Kt with won game. 


(A) Nothing to de. 20... < B; 21 P x R threat 
22Q-R | or R 5 mate. 20... P-Kt Sor R-R 2; 21Q xP. 
(i) Kt-Kt 6 mate is threat. Black might resign here. 
(j) Mate is forced. K 8 ch is threatened, and 

26... R-K Kt 1; then still R-K 8. 
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In the Dolomites 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 281 
Report by Mervyn Horder 


A prize of £5 was offered for the most amusing reply in ‘English’ to a holiday inquiry 
from'the keeper of a small inn high up in the Dolomites. 


wuaT with ‘scalding aqueducts in the litter 
rooms’ (C.H.P.) and ‘two rooms with a vul- 
gar balcony and excommunicating doors’ 
(A. W. Dicker), the Dolomites sound a rum 
place these days. Some of the more wayward 
and surrealist flights of fancy made me 
wonder whether the electronic brain of the 
competition a few weeks back was not still 
in action. I am afraid, however, there is 
more to it than just substituting a funny 
word for every other ordinary one. 

I would like the prize divided equally 
between Edward Samson and Dorothy 
Bushell. The first has not allowed the re- 
quirement to be amusing to interfere with 
his duty as a responsible innkeeper—I 
should indeed like to have been present at 
Herr Stubel’s conversation with the post- 
master; and the second is the best of the 
outrageous school. Honourable mentions to 
J. V. Kemp, R. Kennard Davis, Douglas 
Hawson and John Astbury. I quote some 
odds and ends which specially pleased me: 

‘We have ample garage accommodation for 
your char.’ (Cpl. Chapman) 

“In the close village you can buy jolly 
memorials for when you pass away.’ (D. R. 
Peddy) 

‘I send you my prizes. If I am dear to you 
and your mistress, she could perhaps be 
reduced.’ (M. Hodkin) 

‘We are also noted for having children.’ 
(N. V. Mendham) 

‘The housewife has strained herself to learn 
the English mystery and is always wide open 
to make you a boiled cabbage or chips and 
fish.’ (Douglas Hawson) 


PRIZES 
(EDWARD SAMSON) 


Dear Madame, 

I am honorable to accept your impossible 
request. Unhappy it is I here have not bedroom 
with bath. A bathroom with bed I have. I can 
though give you a washing with pleasure in a 


most iclean spring with no person to see. | 
insist that you will like this. 

You question also to recive beds for twins. 
For this I have grate seeking made without 
O.K. As well from the Postmeister because 
the wife to this man gives him many childs. 
This man admits ng knowledge about beds for 
twins. 

Part of you may sleep in this place while 
your extras at the Postmeister go. It is only 
throwing a stone away. 

All must eat in this haus the cheapest food. 
The fish your man hopes to catch is always in 
the stream. Hopping to do you. 

Yours fully faithful, 
Albrecht Stubel. 


(DOROTHY BUSHELL) 
Honoured! 


I am amazing diverted by your entreaty for 
a room. I can offer you a commodious 
Chamber, with balcony imminent to the 
romantic gorge, and hope you want to drop in. 
A vivacious stream washes my doorsteps, so 
do not concern yourself that I am not too good 
in bath; also, I am superb in bed. As for 
cuisine, my wife is an unapproachable tyrant 
of the kitchen. Patty of fungus a speciality; 
enjoy it, rest in peace. 

For the youthful personages, there are allur- 
ing ways, wild life, rustic revelries; very good 
hospital only fifty miles away. My charges are 
so changeable, to be all you can afford. I 
shall myself be strenuous for you, and my wife 
will mimic me. 

A satiated guest wrote: ‘I will never to visit 
other stranger countrysides.” 

Listening attentively for you, 





COMMENDED 
(J. V. KEMP) 
Dear Sir! 
I am very pleasing to retort to Your Asking 
for my Hotel, I am happy that 1 4m empty in 


the upstairs Compartment from 28st to Sst. 
You can find with this Letter my Tariff and 
also a Preface to our Little Town, You will 
be agreeable that in view of the Services my 
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Figure is highly modest. There are hot and cold 
Waters running on every Floors. If you are 
wishing a Pension, one can order it, There 
gives english-early-morning Tea at 11, 13, 
19.30 and 22 Hours with english Beefsteak. 
Sorrowfully I cannot abide Your Auto, but 
Oberflockigs Autowork can put up with it. If 
You will come here You will be certainly 
arrested by the Local Beauty. My Wife and I 
will be always at Attention. We will make Your 
Duration so dear as possibly. 
Your humble and expectant Servant! 
Klaus Derwinder. 


(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 


Dear Sir or Madam, 

Having freshly taken over the propriety of 
this notorious house, | am wishful that you 
remove to me your esteemed costume. 

Standing amongst savage scenery, the hotel 
offers stupendous revelations. There is a french 
widow in every bedroom, affording deliteful 
prospects! 

I give personal look to the interior wants 
of each geust, Here you shall be well fed-up 
and agreeably drunk! Having once sampled 
our fooding, you will surely wish to enlarge 
your stays! 

Numerous bad-rooms! Full drainage! ! 

Our charges for weakly visitors are 
scarcely creditable! Peculiar arrangements 
for gross parties! 

Our motto is ever ‘Serve You Right!’ 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 284 
Set by Cinna 


The Daily Mail has been advertising itself 
through the medium of the famous who 
speak out for ‘My Daily Mail.’ For the 
usual prize competitors are invited to write 
about ‘My Daily Express’ for the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; ‘My Tatler,’ by 
Aneurin Bevan; ‘My London Gazette,’ by 
Crawfie; ‘My Manchester Guardian,’ by 
Senator McCarthy; ‘My Daily Herald,’ by 
Lady Megan Lloyd George; or ‘My Home 
Chat,’ by Miss Compton - Burnett. Limit 
150 words. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 284,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
must be received by August 2. Results in the 
Spectator of August 12. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 844 


ACROSS 
1 To give up one’s franchise, as it were? 


(6) 27 Myself, Diana aiid the Colonel discove: 
the doctor (6). 


4 Obviously not in the style of the author 
of ‘The Conquering Worm’ (8). 
8 It was owned by both after a Scots 


— 


26 Dropped from the team and hated i1 
(8). 


Where winged speculation may be 





DOWN 





negative (8). 

10 Composer of Koanga (6). 

12 Alice, where art thou? she seems to 
ask (5), 

13 The old cat! (9) 

14 Thanks a million (almost), as they say 
in the East (5). 

16 These trees are grown in a spiral, see? 
(9) 


17 Evidently no blue blood wanted in its 
cast (9). 


19 Refuge of 12 (5). 

21 Print less of fragments (9). 

22 Outcast in retreat (5). 

24 Vegetables that are recognisable by the 
expert (6). 

25 Ain’t Maud in a flutter in the conser- 
vatory? (8) 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 


indulged in at home (7). 

This kind of vessel is for sale (5). 

‘Any more for the Skylark?’ (7) 

A very superior garment (7). 

The elephant’s hangover, silly! (9) 

2 up in cones for the mathematician 
(7) 


Not the price of a bad elephant (5, 5). 

Pluto seems well satisfied, oddly 

enough (10). 

15 Dame still appears as a winner (9). 

17 Answer, answer! (7) 

18 Heavy margin of defeat (7). 

19 You know the green turns gold when 
a pound is dropped (7). 

20 Did Pythagoras give a bean for it? (7 

23 1 follow the Great Commoner in the 

Gallery (5). 


=O SAU WN 


1 














and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solution: 


opened after noon on August 2 and addressed: Crossword No. 844, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


Solution on August 5 


The winners ot Crossword No, 842 are: Mr, Paut S, Epwarps, 9 Gilen- 
hurst Avenue, London, N.W.5, and Mrs. A. Woops, 41 Glamis Crescen, 
Hayes, Middx, 


Solution to No. 842 on page iii 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


QUESTIONED in the House of Commons this 
week Mr. Butler did not deny that currency 
matters might be discussed at the forth- 
coming meeting of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, when Commonwealth Ministers 
would be present, but he insisted that he 
had never departed from his well-known 
conditions for sterling convertibility—ade- 
quate credits, a sound internal policy and a 
lowering of the barriers to trade. He added 
that it must be clear to everyone that the 
state of the internal economy at the present 
time was ‘one which wants a certain degree 
of tightening up.’ I see no chance of Mr. 
Butler’s conditions being realised by the 
autumn, when rumour has it that the £ will 
be made fully convertible for foreigners 
and allowed to float between more widely 
separated gold points. Even if President 
Eisenhower could secure a lowering of the 
American tariff barrier by that time, can 
Mr. Butler deliver a sound economy at 
home? We are suffering not only from the 
disease—perhaps incurable—called ‘creep- 
ing inflation.” which reduces the value of 
money year after year by 2} to 3 per cent., 
but from a summer fever caused by a tem- 
porary excess of internal demand over 





COMPANY MEETING 


BOVRIL LIMITED 


INCREASED SALES IN A 
SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


Tar 58th Annual General Meeting of Bovril 
Ltd., was held in London on July 20th. The Rt. 
Hon. Lord Luke, the Chairman, said the Com- 
pany’s products made a valuable contribution 
to the nation’s diet and helped to build up 
resistance and maintain the vigorous health 
needed today. Bovril sales showed a satisfac- 
tory increase, Results for their varied range of 
meat, milk and citrus products were most 
encouraging. 





MODERNISING PRODUCTION 

They were constantly seeking improved pro- 
duction methods and hoped their proposed 
installation of automatic machinery would re- 
duce costs. The new Jaffajuce production line 
had proved most satisfactory. 

Difficulties had been experienced in the 
Argentine factory because of the unsatisfac- 
tory basis of operation for the meat industry. 
Negotiations were proceeding to establish a 
satisfactory basis for the future. 

While Argentina found difficulty organising 
her economy those Companies who were part 
of that economy would find it hard going. If 
the Government could show more confidence 
in industry and permit it to contribute more to 
the general economy by giving industries credit 
for knowing how best to organise their busi- 
ness, the sooner would Argentina achieve 
greater prosperity. 

The Group had been greatly assisted by 
shipments of beef extract stock and powder 
from Santa Elena, made possible by the recent 
Anglo-Argentine Trade agreement. 

The Group Net Profit was £342,000. Pay- 
ment of fixed dividends absorbed £85,800. In 


view of the improved results the Directors 
recommended a final dividend of 124 per cent 
on Deferred Stock, making 15 per cent for the 
year. £50,000 was transferred to Reserve, 


leaving the carry forward at £234,760, an in- 
crease of £19,672. 


available supplies. Although production 
in the first half of this year has been rising 
at much the same rate as it did in 1954, 
when the total increase over 1953 was £625 
million, consumption in the first few 
months was running at an annual rate of 
about £400 million in excess of the previous 
year, while fixed investment was rising 
much more steeply than it did in 1954, both 
factory building approvals and home orders 
for machine tools being 60 to 70 per cent. 
higher than a year earlier. The increase in 
fixed investment last year was about £125 
million and if the increase this year is to 
be over £200 million it will be seen that the 
excess Of internal demand over supplies 
could be serious. Relief could, of course, 
be obtained either from an increase in im- 
ports or a decline in exports, but only at 
the expense of a worse crisis in the balance 
of payments. Relief can hardly be expected 
from a running down of stocks because the 
recent railway and dock strikes were a 
warning to both manufacturer and trader 
not to be caught too short of supplies. 
* * * ' 


The prospect before Mr. Butler is not, 
therefore, a pleasant one. He is trying to cut 
internal demand without resort to direct 
controls except in the finance of hire pur- 
chase; that is to say, he is relying on dear 
money and a credit squeeze. ‘This weapon,’ 
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he told the electors of Essex last week, 
‘takes some time to work, but there have 
been encouraging signs that it is working’ 
He added, however, that if there were any 
signs that further measures of restraint were 
needed he would not hesitate to adopt them, 
Some ‘further measures of restraint’ were 
adopted a fortnight ago when the rates 
charged to local authorities by the Public 
Works Loan Board were raised and an in- 
crease given to the rate paid on tax reserve 
certificates. The first will slow down coun- 
cil housing and the second will not only 
encourage saving but will draw money 
away from the banks, who are already short 
of it. I do not think that Mr. Butler can do 
much more unless he wants to have an 
autumn Budget, increase personal taxation 
and withdraw the new investment allow. 
ances. (That would be too much to expect, 
for it would be tantamount to confessing 
that he had made a fool of himself in April 
by reducing taxation at a time of inflation- 
ary pressure.) In any case, economic events 
tend to move more swiftly than politicians, 
The increased purchasing power of the 
workers is being mopped up by the higher 
cost of home-grown food (estimated at £180 
million extra a year) and of coal (which 
will cost £118 million more a year). That is 
the mark of the inflation. All that Mr. 
Butler can now do is to go on squeezing 
the banks so as to reduce advances, con- 
tinue urging managements and workers to 
increase their productivity and hope for 
the best. But he should abandon these talks 
about convertibility. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


WHat is going on in the extraordinary 
boom in equity shares is not always appar- 
ent to the public outside Throgmorton 
Street. The average market is quietly firm, 
but there is a big speculative clique which 
moves from one market to another as the 
fashion changes and causes sharp rises in 
price on a big volume of dealing. For ex- 
ample, the clique has moved from steel 
shares to oil shares. This is undoubtedly 
intelligent because steel shares have enjoyed 
a rise of over 60 per cent. this year and 
until new steel prices are announced we do 
not know how far dearer coal will eat into 
profit margins. (The coming denationalisa- 
tion issue of Hadfields will test the market's 
preset unpopularity.) On the other hand, 
the oil industry is profiting from the decline 
in coal. Consumption is increasing strongly 
and world fuel-oil prices have been in- 
creased. For the past few weeks I have been 
recommending oil shares and if a compari- 
son is made between American and British 
oil shares on the basis of market valuation 
of current production SHELL and BRITISH 
PETROLEUM are still cheaper than the STAND- 
ARD OIL group. But the investor must be- 
ware of this speculative clique, which can 
force shares down as quickly as it forces 
them up—if they change their minds. At 
the moment their minds seem set on imagin- 
ing a free, floating and depreciating £ in the 
autumn, which would, of course, set British 
oil shares rocketing. 
a * * 


The unexpected one-for-eight scrip bonus 
by BRITISH MOTOR carried the shares up Is. 
to 15s. 3d. and if the dividend is maintained, 


as is expected, at 124 per cent.—there is a 
chance of an increase to 15 per cent.—the 
5s. shares would return about 44 per cent. 
The company’s output has risen by 25 per 
cent. since last November and is to rise 
another 25 per cent. in the next twelve 
months. WILMOT-BREEDEN, which makes 
accessories for the motor-car industry, has 
had to expand its production this year to 
keep pace with the demand. It also makes 
components for railway carriage builders 
as well as hydraulic pumps and valves. Its 
order book is 50 per cent. up on last year 
and although profit margins may be lower, 
its prospects for the year ending December 
are good. Its dividend of 17 per cent. was 
covered last by earnings of nearly 60 per 
cent. At 18s. 6d. the 5s. shares yield 44 per 


cent. 
* * * 


On the whole the five joint stock banks 
had less trouble in dealing with the depre- 
ciation on their investments at June 30 than 
the market had expected. Four of them 
follow the precedent established in 1952 of 
valuing their Government securities ‘at or 
under cost and below redemption price,’ 
although that valuation was above market 
prices. Only the National Provincial wrote 
them down to market prices by drawing 
from reserves. I have never been enam- 
oured of bank shares and the current yield 
basis of around 4! per cent. is an indication 
that most investors prefer to hold an in- 
dustrial blue chip yielding 34 per cent. 
provided it offers ‘growth’ and a hedge 
against the depreciation in the value of 
money. 
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“Is that the Royal... ?” 


Royal Insurance Service, a service which has been 
carefully planned to meet a variety of individual 
needs and circumstances is easily available to you. 


A telephone call to the nearest 
‘Royal’ office—and the Company 
has a network of Branches country- 












wide—and all your insurance needs 
can be speedily met. 


Head Office 


1 North John St., 24/28 Lombard St., 
Liverpool, 2. London, E.C.3. 





CONSULT THE TELEPHONE+DIRECTORY FOR YOUR NEAREST BRANCH 
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HAMBROS 
BANK 


Merchant Bankers 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


Head Office 
41 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch 
67 PALL MALL, LONDON, 5&.W.1 


Holborn Branch 


ELY PLACE, LONDON, E.C.1 











INVESTMENT BANKERS 





41, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2 





Telegrams: “WAGG, PHONE, LONDON” 
Cables: “WAGG, LONDON” 


Telephone: LONDON WALL 1722 


HELBERT, WAGG & CO., 11D. 



































eSTABLISHED It 


Over three hundred Branches and 
Sub-offices in Scotland and three 
Offices in London 
CHIEF OFFICE: 60-62 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.,3. 


KINGSWAY BRANCH: IMPERIAL HOUSE, W.C.2. 
WEST END BRANCH: VIGO HOUSE, 115 REGENT STREET, W.1 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 14 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


GENERAL MANAGER: 
IAN WILSON MACDONALD 











Bankers in Africa 


With over 650 branches and agencies throughout 
the Union, Central and East Africa we offer a 
comprehensive banking and information service 
on all aspects of African pastoral, commercial, 
and industrial trade. 


THE 


STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


LTD 


Head Office: 10 Clements Lane, Lombard Street and 
77 King William Street, London, EC4 
London Wall Branch : 63 London Wall, EC2 


West End Branch: 9 Northumberland Avenue, WC2 
New York Agency: 67 Wall Street 
Hamburg Agency: Speersort 7 
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The Financial Outlook 


By A CORRESPONDENT 


in the election there should be widespread uneasiness about 

the economic future of Britain. One might have expected that 
the prospect of perhaps four or five years free from Socialist 
policies hostile to business and enterprise would have encouraged 
a more hopeful view. But the opinion grows that things are not 
going too well. There is real concern once again about the balance 
of payments. Only three weeks ago the Economic Secretary to the 
Treasury was again denying rumours of sterling devaluation in 
the House of Commons. 

Can it be, therefore, that the liberal economic policies ddopted 
by the Conservative Party over the past three years are failing? 
Has the dash for freedom been too hasty? In particular, people 
want to know whether present policies will ever be able to stop 
prices rising. Unless this is done shortly, it is felt, we shall be in 
real trouble. 

There certainly are some depressing pointers for those who 
wish to see them. Unfortunately it is impossible to get an exact 
picture of how Britain’s overseas trade is progressing. Once again 
a dock strike has obscured the position at a crucial moment. 
Though imports of food have fallen from the very high levels 
early this year, and exports of engineering goods are holding up 
remarkably well, we cannot be certain that ‘the trade balance is 
not very much worse even than the latest figures show. Obviously 
the dock strike did great harm, but its precise effects will not be 
known for some months. Further, the progress of some other 
countries in the sterling area is disappointing. The Australians 
are again Out on a spending spree, and the measures introduced 
there to bring about a more stable state of affairs have not yet 
been fully successful. 


The behaviour of sterling in the foreign exchange market and 
the trend of the gold and dollar reserve both reflect, amongst 
other factors, the barely satisfactory trading performance of the 
sterling countries. The gold and dollar reserve is not as big as it 
should be, and there was a further small! loss during June. Sterling 
has put up a poor showing in the foreign exchange market 
recently and is now not far from its lowest permitted point. It 
is true, as the Economic Secretary to the Treasury said, that 
fluctuations in this market ‘often cannot be readily explained.’ 
But what really has to be explained is not the fluctuations, but 
the persistent weakness of sterling for many months. 

After all, many steps have been taken this year to try to 
strengthen the £. The Bank of England has for many months 
been able to buy transferable sterling directly in the hope of 
‘mopping it up,’ at an unknown cost of dollars. Bank rate was 
raised from 3 per cent. to 34 per cent. in January, and again to 
44 per cent. in February. But this did not apparently attract 
much short-term capital from overseas centres. At the time it 
was explained that this was probably because of the imminence 
of a general election. That election has now taken place. The 
Conservatives are back in power, but there is still little evidence 
that finance and business overseas are yet convinced that we are 
masters of our economic affairs. 


There is no doubt that this cautious assessment of Britain's 
prospects is based on our inability to halt the rise in prices. It 
needs no lengthy report from an international body to remind 
us that though prices continue to rise in this country, they are 
stable both in Germany and the United States. Indeed, in both 
these countries there has been no increase in wholesale prices 
for three years. Here, on the other hand, wholesale prices have 
increased by about 5 per cent. in spite of a substantial cheapening 
in the prices of imported materials. The sharp increase in the price 
of coal will provoke yet higher prices. Already new charges are 
being worked out for gas and electricity. 

What has happened is that virtually the whole of the benefits 


I’ is disturbing that so shortly after the Conservative victory 


which this country could have gained from the favourable move- 
ment in the terms of trade in 1952, and from the steady increase 
in national production since then, have been swallowed up by 
higher wages. A comparison of the trend of hourly earnings in 
America, Germany and this country in 1954 brings this out very 
clearly. If this trend continues, we shall soon find that our exports 
are quite uncompetitive. 


For too long now we have been relying on the expansion of 
industrial output at any price to solve our problems. We have 
had a series of budgets designed to make certain that demand 
presses remorselessly on supplies of men and materials. The 
assumption has been that, providing the national wealth in- 
creases, the conflicting needs of investment, consumption and 
exports can always be met. This is a politically convenient view 
because it appears to justify the policy of overfull employment. 
But the result has inevitably been that, except for a short period, 
prices and wages have moved steadily upwards. 


It was noticeable that at the past election the Conservatives 
treated this issue very gingerly. No claims were made that 
stability of prices could be achieved. That may have been good 
politics, but it is questionable whether it is fully realised how 
difficult the situation will be if stability is not achieved. As Mr. 
Butler said recently, if we fail to keep our costs in line, then this 
would be ‘the rock on which full employment would founder.’ 
He added that there was ‘a very real danger’ that costs here might 
rise faster than in Germany and the United States. 


But it will take more than a letter to The Times from distin- 
guished bankers to avoid this. And though Mr. Butler said that 
credit control and other measures restricting home demand ‘must 
be applied with the courage and resolution that the situation 
requires,’ one is left waiting for the ‘other measures’ and searching 
for the ‘courage and resolution.’ The increase in the lending rates 
of the Public Works Loans Board, far from being a bold step, 
is the least that could be expected, and in any case many months 
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overdue. The nationalised industries apparently will still borrow 
from the banks at’privileged rates. 

Failure now would endanger the whole policy of economic 
freedom. This would be a tragedy, as the benefits of this policy 
are clear for all to see. And what irritates friendly observers so 
much at present is that it would take such a gentle tug on the 
reins, in Mr. Butler’s phrase, to put things right. Slightly less 
generous budgets, a slightly more economical Government, .a 
slightly slower rate of increase in wages, a little more saving and 
a little less spending by the public, and a transformation might 
be worked. With stable prices, the overseas trade position could 
be strengthened and doubts about British solvency replaced by 

world-wide confidence in sterling. 

Perhaps the larger majority which the Government now has 
will encourage it to grasp the economic problems a little more 
firmly. If this is done, then the present administration has the 
opportunity to achieve major reforms in economic affairs. 
Provided that the economic strength of the country is assured, 
then there is every reason to look forward to a reform of the 
taxation system and new legislation on monopoly and restrictive 
practices along the lines suggested by recent inquiries. Even here, 
however, the latest portents are discouraging. 


English Banking, 1955 


By NICHOLAS LANE 


ANKING has at least two faces. The man in the street reads 
B the word as meaning the habit which induces him to pay his 

bills by cheque (or perhaps to put something regularly aside 
through one of the Trustee Savings Banks); but when he casts 
his eye over the financial column of his newspaper he sees it used, 
in the context of monetary economics, in a way which he finds 
somewhat remote from his own way of life. In fact, of course, his 
deposits and his cheques swell the massive aggregates which are 
the concern of the economists, and banking is one thing, not two; 
when Bank rate is used as a tool of monetary control it makes it 
harder or easier for him to borrow money from his bank, and in 
banking as in everything else economics is the business of all of us. 
But as individuals most of us are too modest (or perhaps too 
arrogant) to see ourselves as national statistics; and ‘banking’ must 
be allowed at least the appearance of two meanings. 

We see the double meaning plainly enough when we seek to 
summarise banking’s recent history. In any period of twelve 
months there is usually a discernible theme at each of two levels 
in the banking record, and the last year has been no exception. On 
the one level—by far the more important in every sense but that 
of the domestic interest of the bank staffs themselves—the over- 
riding topic has been the increasing intensity of the credit squeeze. 
On the other level, the ‘banking’ of everyday speech, it has just as 
obviously been salaries. 

The salary question was publicly debated to an extent which 
made bank clerks a little self-conscious about it all. The further 
increase in bank profits at the end of 1954 had been generally 
expected, and it was this expectation which touched off the debate 
which saw the old year out and the new year in. It began in one 
of the popular dailies (which, it has been suggested, became even 
more popular amongst bank staffs as a result); and it spread 
widely in the national and the provincial press, and in the weekly 
magazines, the most notable features :being the Manchester 
Guardian correspondence, ‘What has gone wrong?’ and the 
article on the ‘Top-hat Tradition’ in the Spectator. Whether all 
this publicity had any effect on bank salaries is very doubtful. 
The banks were already discussing salary changes with their staff 
associations, and the National Union of Bank Employees was also 
pressing for increases; the cost of living was up since the previous 
salary lift in 1952, and it seems unlikely, to say the least, that the 
banks were proposing to turn down the staff representations. In 
the event, an increase came in the spring—a general lifting of the 
bank scales, which are virtually identical in all the big banks, 
and ‘over-scale’ increases which are believed to have been designed 
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to restore something of the differential that has been lost since the 
Thirties. Over-scale bank salaries are not published, but it is 
probably true to say that the bank clerk, who now comes into the 
bank at seventeen on a salary of about £220, is getting £1,200 
when he is first appointed branch manager—and the age of such 
first appointments is falling as the years go by: the able young 
man may now hope for it at around thirty-five. 

The effect of these salary changes on the banks’ trading figures 
must be a matter of guesswork, for the bank’s published accounts 
are traditionally uncommunicative. It is certain that the changes 
have been very costly, and the impact on pension funds consider- 
able. It is obvious, too, that the salary bill is by a long way the 
largest item in the banks’ expenditure; as has been pointed out 
more than once in the past few months, it would be interesting to 
see bank charges become again (as they have been before) the 
subject of attack in the column that started the salary debate. 

It is hoped, of course, that there will be no increase in charges. 
The banks will not want to increase them for they are more 
conscious than any of their critics can be of the danger of 
pricing themselves out of the market, as far as the private customer 
is concerned. The average cost of clearing a cheque, through the 
most efficient system in the world, has been estimated at a shilling. 
No one has estimated publicly how much of that shilling is salaries; 
but the banks will be concerned to reduce other expenses as that 
disproportionate proportion increases. 

Mechanisation has its obvious part to play in economy—the 
note-counting machines which have had some recent publicity are 
but a small part of continued experiment—and there are exciting 
possibilities in electronics. The managements of the banks, who 
have to watch the salary bill, the possibility of organisational 
economies, and the Bank rate, all at once, have no difficulty at 
all in realising that the two meanings of ‘banking’ are really one. 

And the credit restriction which is the dominant theme in 
banking today sets the bank managements some peculiar problems. 
It is one of the particular difficulties of the time that in a prosper- 
ous, indeed a ‘boom,’ economy there must be a considerable 
demand for bank accommodation—which can be satisfied safely 
only when the country is paying its way abroad as well as living 
prosperously at home. A year ago it seemed as though we were 
very nearly doing just this; but in the latter half of 1954 it became 
apparent that we were not, and Bank rate was raised twice in the 
early months of this year in order that the whole network of 
interest rates should rise also and make borrowing less attractive. 
But bank advances have continued to rise and the conventional 
relationship between liquid assets and deposits has been threatened. 
The sale of investments to restore the liquidity ratio is not a 
course that can be long maintained, even were the authorities 
prepared to allow the banks to maintain it; and the summer is not 
bringing seasonable weather for bank borrowers. 

Now the customer who knows that he is ‘good’ for substantial 
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The statue at Port Said of Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, diplomat and engineer, 
who was responsible for the cutting 
of the Suez Canal. 

East of Suez! A phrase that quickens the imagina- 
tive pulse, evoking images of a strange exciting 
world —the mysterious Orient, the exotic East of 
Stevenson, Kipling’! India. Life would be dull, 
indeed, without fiction, and Kipling and Stevenson 
will always find a welcome from the armchair 
traveller; but for those concerned with the sterner 
stuff of eastern commerce, information of a more 
realistic nature is required. This explains why so 
many businessmen and traders consult the National 
Bank of India for accurate and dependable infor- 
mation on conditions in the East. Through their 
long-standing associations the National Bank of 
India have established an unrivalled knowledge of 
the many problems peculiar to eastern trading, and 
can supply up-to-date information on the prevailing 
conditions and trends in your particular market. 
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Head Office : 26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
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borrowing takes it very unkindly when his bank refuses to let him 
borrow, or increase his existing borrowing. Often since the war 
borrowers have been discouraged when the purposes of their 
borrowing have fallen within the classifications frowned upon by 
successive Chancellors; but now there is a change from his selec- 
tive credit control, and the ban is more absolute. Bank loans have 
continued to press upwards, despite the discouragement of higher 
rates of interest, to an extent, as has been said already, which has 
threatened the banks’ liquidity ratio, and the need now is for over- 
all severity. The customer may now be refused even though his 
purpose is prima facie in the national interest; for the overriding 
national interest is a restriction of borrowing which cannot be 
effected by discrimimatory cuts alone. 

He is, in such circumstances, likely to be indignant with his 
bank; he is, very often, quite incredulous when his manager tells 
him why he is being refused. This is particularly unfortunate for 
the manager, who would like nothing better than to allow the 
advance; banks, for obvious reasons, like lending money to sound 
borrowers. The Chairman and the Deputy Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of London Clearing Bankers have appealed publicly for 
forbearance from the banks’ customers—who, if they give the 
matter a moment’s thought, will realise that banks are not turning 
away good business for the fun of it. Nor is it very sensible to 
suggest, as some have suggested, that the banks as private enter- 
prises in a free economy should refuse to listen to the Govern- 
ment’s counsels; for with only a little oversimplification it may be 
said that they have no more money to lend. 

Even this brief outline may give some impression of the com- 
plexity of the banking which is at once an instrument of national 
policy and Everyman’s handmaiden. And the outline has been 
concerned only with the clearing banks. There are also the mer- 
chant banks, the savings banks, the discount houses, all of them 
playing their parts in the financial mechanism of the country, all 
of them in one way or another figuring in the Chancellor’s calcula- 
tions—all of them meriting a place in the picture, which they are 
here denied. Banking has more than two faces. 
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Problems of 
Foreign Banking 


By F. G. DYSON 


HE vital importance to our densely populated island of a 
flourishing overseas trade has become increasingly obvious 
since the war. Last year the combined value of our imports 
and exports was over £6,150 million, and, in addition, a large 
volume of world trade is financed in sterling although the goods 
concerned never touch our shores. The financial settlement for 
all this trade is mainly conducted through the machinery pro- 
vided by our banks and acceptance and discount houses. Based 
on the experience of many years, they have established well-tried 
methods for settling commercial indebtedness throughout the 
world, working in close relationship with banks overseas. How- 
ever, any form of international financial transaction involves 
inherent risks, and world conditions today have confronted 
bankers with new problems. It may be of interest to consider 
some of them. 

Imagine that a factory in Birmingham has contracted to supply 
machine tools worth £2,000 to a buyer abroad. The exporter 
receives from a British bank a letter of credit for £2,000 which 
bears a modest but all-important clause that the bank will honour 
drafts drawn in accordance with its terms. In other words, it is 
the bank’s confirmed credit under which it will pay the £2,000, 
come what may, provided the shipping documents are in order. 
Can it, however, be certain of getting reimbursement from the 
overseas bank at whose request it has established the credit? 
The overseas bank probably has a sterling account with the 
British bank, but would not expect to keep funds immobilised 
thereon for purposes such as meeting drawings under this credit. 
The bank abroad does not know when the exporter will present 
the documents, and consequently may overdraw its account for 
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The saying that an army marches on its stomach is attributed to 
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a few days whilst it sends covering funds to the British bank. 
So far we have assumed the exporter draws a sight draft, but if 
the credit allows him to draw at ninety days’ sight, the British 
bank would accept the draft when the documents were presented. 
The exporter can then obtain his money by having the bill dis- 
counted. At maturity the accepting bank must pay the draft 
irrespective of whether the overseas bank has sufficient funds on 
its account. 

Our banks handle numerous such transactions ard so incur 
very large and real liabilities in facilitating international trade. 
In so doing the banker wants to feel reasonably assured that he 
is not running undue risks, and therefore periodically decides what 
is the total liability he is prepared to incur on transactions under- 
taken for a particular overseas bank. In arriving at such a figure, 
his primary considerations are the standing and resources of the 
foreign bank. If this were all, the problem would be fairly simple, 
as foreign banks are, in the very nature of their business, respec- 
tably constituted and publish balance sheets. 

However, it has now become equally important for the British 
banker to consider the economic position and prospects of the 
country in which the foreign bank operates. It is of particular 
importance for him to know the country’s holding of sterling 
and its ability to earn pounds by trading. Neither does he forget 
that in post-war international finance the best intentions of over- 
seas banks are sometimes liable to be frustrated by political 
expediency and the economic measures of their governments. For 
a variety of reasons some countries are desperately short of ster- 
ling, and in a few cases their payments are seriously in arrear. 
Most countries are striving, with varying degrees of success, to 
attain an over-all balance in their external payments, but some 
refuse to recognise the essential corollary of internal financial 
discipline. It is a sad reflection on present-day international 
standards of trading that a government can issue import licences 
knowing that there is, and will be, insufficient foreign exchange 
available to pay the supplying country, the specious argument 
being advanced that the creditor country can always take goods 
in settlement—at inflated prices! 

Admittedly world confidence in the pound has not yet fully 
returned, and some governments and foreign bankers, having 
once been bitten by sterling devaluation, may be twice shy of 
holding more than is absolutely necessary. On the other hand, 
the widened scope of ‘transferable’ sterling, renewed hopes of 
not-too-distant convertibility and the present high money rates 
in London are on the other side of the scales. So in fixing the 
total figure up to which he judges it prudent to incur liabilities 
for a bank overseas, the British banker must not only consider 
the standing of that bank, but the country in which it is situate. 
He must keep in mind its reputation for commercial punctilious- 
ness, particularly recognising the symptoms where a country tends 
to imperil future solvency for present industrial development. 

Now let us consider some of the implications for the bank 
when a customer wishes to pay an overseas exporter for goods 
which he is buying. Such payments are made in sterling or foreign 
currency, but we are here concerned with the latter, where the 
risks for the bank are greater, if less obvious. To enable it to 


‘make such payments overseas and to fulfil its other functions, 


a British bank must maintain balances in foreign currencies with 
overseas banks in most of the world’s large financial centres. In 
the aggregate the amounts involved are substantial and the bank 
must protect itself against any fall in their value. Therefore, when 
it buys the foreign currency to provide its balance abroad, it 
protects itself by simultaneously selling the same currency for 
delivery at a future date.-In the meantime the bank uses the 
foreign currency to meet the requirements of its customers. 
The banker must, however, carefully calculate the costs of 
keeping these balances abroad. In this there are two considera- 
tions. First is the relationship between the ‘spot’ and ‘forward’ 
rates of exchange, which at present could entail anything from 
an annual loss of | per cent. to a profit of 24 per cent., according 
to the currency concerned. Secondly there is the loss of interest 
on the sterling used to buy the foreign currency; with the present 
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high money rates in London, this factor is of prime significance. 
Furthermore, during times of credit stringency the banker is 
especially conscious that money which he has turned into foreign 
currency means that he has less available to lend to his customers 
at home. Therefore, when deciding the size and extent of his 
bank’s balances abroad, the banker must consider many factors 
which change rapidly according to conditions here and overseas. 

It has long been the custom of our banks to purchase from 
their exporting customers bills drawn on their buyers abroad. 
Normally these bills have tenors of up to six months—the length 
of credit which our Exchange Control Regulations allow a seller 
here to give to an overseas buyer. However, the Bank of England 
may allow an exporter of capital goods to grant longer credit 
terms, 

This brings us to an aspect of our export trade which merits 
careful thought and confronts the banker with a special prob- 
lem. That we must export or cease to exist as a great Power is a 
truism. Our exporters lost most of their world markets during 
the war and naturally are prepared to employ any sound means 
of regaining and increasing them. Potential overseas buyers, 
especially those in underdeveloped countries, are often willing to 
purchase capital goods only if payment can be spread over several 
years. In these days of intense competition between exporting 
nations there is thus a great danger that sellers in different 
countries may compete for a particular order by trying to give 
the buyer the longest time to pay—and in such a competition the 
principles of sound credit would come last. 

Bankers are being increasingly asked to provide finance for 
these long-term transactions, either by lending to the shipper or 
to the foreign buyer. This is a comparatively new sphere for the 
banker, as previously such loans were arranged elsewhere in the 
London market, frequently by public issue. Each such proposal 
needs careful consideration on its own merits, and naturally the 
cover provided by the Export Credits Guarantee Department is 
frequently offered as an inducement to the bank to enter this 
field of long-term lending. 

In the decade since the war, the organisation for international 
finance, built up by generations of bankers, has been necessarily 
adapted to serve the country’s changing needs in re-establishing 
its foreign trade. We are no longer the greatest trading nation, 
but the major part of the world’s trade is conducted in sterling. 
If exchange control is further relaxed, and some degree of con- 
vertibility returns, it may be that the pound sterling has an even 
greater function to fulfil. Fresh problems may then face the 
British banks and they may find it essential at times to deviate 
from their traditional methods. It is, however, to be hoped that 
they will keep to the principles which they have learnt over many 
years in the hard school of experience, and which have helped to 


make the British banking system what it is today. 
The Art of 
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What’s happening 
in the East? 


Never before have there been so many variables in 
Eastern trade. Never have fluctuating economics 
imposed so great a need for reliable and accurate 
information. ' 

The Mercantile Bank of India, with branches in 
most important South East Asian trading centres, will 
be pleased to give you a full picture of local conditions, 
anywhere throughout the East: and can supplement that 
information with a comprehensive banking service 
covering all aspects of Eastern trading. 


The Mercantile Bank 
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Head Office: 15 Gracechurch St, London, EC3 
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The Growth of Accident 
Insurance 


By J. W. J. LEVIEN 


non-life business transacted by the British insurance market. 

In 1954 the accident premium income of the British insur- 
ance companies was £307 million, the previous highest total was 
£288 million in 1953. This year the premium income from fire 
insurance was much the same as in the year before: £213 million 
in 1954, £210 million in 1953: and the marine insurance premium 
was slightly down at £59 million for 1954 against £60 million for 
1953. Another feature of the British accident insurance market 
is that two-thirds of its business is derived from abroad: thus it 
makes the major contribution to British insurance’s total‘overseas 
premium income of £600 million. All of which, I think, is reason 
enough to make accident insurance the single subject of this article. 

Accident insurance, which is the generic name for very many 
different types of cover, is the youngest of the four main insurance 
branches; the other three, in order of historical precedence, being 
marine, fire and life. Its genesis is to be found in the closing stages 
of this country’s industrial revolution, when, with the coming of 
railways, there was evolved the first simple form of personal acci- 
dent insurance. Its sole purpose was to provide benefits for rail- 
way passengers—or, at least, the prudent among them—in respect 
of injuries or death due to train accidents. 

From 1880 onwards, the basic idea of railway passengers’ insur- 
ances, responding to the rapid mechanisation of daily life, was 
extended to provide cover against all sorts of accidents. And some 
thirty years later the first personal sickness cover was underwritten 
as an extension to the standard personal accident policy. Today, a 
little more than a century since its inception, personal accident 
premiums paid to the British insurance companies have risen from 
a few thousand pounds a year to a world-wide annual total in the 
region of £14 million. 

Concurrent with the growth of personal accident business was 
the development of boiler insurance, which provided certain finan- 
cial safeguards against the consequences of boiler explosions. 
Again during the next thirty years or so this blossomed out into 
the complex varieties of cover known as ‘engineering insurance. 
In 1888, for example, there was issued the first policy in respect 
of a lift and less than six months later the same insurer inaugurated 
the first lift inspection service. Nowadays nearly every type of 
engineering insurance automatically includes the provision of a 
regular inspection service by skilled engineers, who make sure that 
industrial plant and machinery are both in good working order 
and safe to use. In this way British insurance over the years has 
consistently helped to maintain and improve the standard of safety 
throughout industry. 

One of the greatest sources of the rapid expansion of the acci- 
dent insurance market was the nineteenth-century spirit of social 
reform as expressed in the Employers’ Liability Act of 1880 and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Acts of 1897 and 1906. The essen- 
tial purpose of the 1880 Act was to allow people in a wide range 
of categories of work, on suffering injury due to a superintending 
employee's negligence, to sue their employers in a court of law. 
In effect, the Act resulted in partial abolition of the previously 
cast-iron defence of ‘common employment,’ which doctrine 
asserted that a workman, by accepting a wage, automatically 
accepted the hazards arising from the negligence of fellow em- 
ployees. Confronted with this new statutory risk, the employers 
concerned naturally turned to insurance for suitable indemnities. 

A further insurable risk was created by the Act of 1897, which, 
though applying to certain hazardous occupations only, required 
employers to compensate their workmen in regard to occupa- 
tional accidents without proof of negligence. Three years later this 
Act’s provisions were extended to agricultural workers; then, in 
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1906, the Workmen's Compensation Act of that year made the 
provisions of the 1897 statute applicable to all workmen earning 
£250 or less a year. So, through the enactments of government, the 
greater part of the nation’s working population was protected at 
work by private insurance. 


Broadly speaking, this was the position up to 1948, until which 
time employers’ liability insurance was reasonably profitable; 
insurers had had long experience of the risks involved and so 
could fix fair rates of premium. However, with the coming into 
force of compulsory National Insurance in 1948, employers’ lia- 
bility business was confined to indemnifying employers in respect 
of their. common law liabilities to employees. At the same time, 
the Law Reform (Personal Injuries) Act of 1948 abolished com- 
pletely the defence of common employment, thereby widening the 
employer's: legal liability to include liability for injury to one 
employee by the negligence of another and not just by that of a 
superintending employee. In the new circumstances, insurers could 
only guess at the extent to which this increased liability would 
manifest itself in terms of court actions and awards. As it turned 
out, they guessed wrong and fixed their premiums far too low. 
For since 1948 court actions have increased by leaps and bounds, 
while court awards have often run into five figures. The situation 
today is that, after six unprofitable years, it is believed that 
employers’ liability insurance is at last showing a more satisfactory 
trend as a result of earlier rate increases. But even so, it is already 
clear from the results for 1954 that, for certain trades, rates of 
premium have still to attain a satisfactory level. 

Just as the beginning of the century witnessed a quickening 
expansion of employers’ liability business, so, to a lesser extent, 
it witnessed a parallel growth of public liability insurance. Among 
the first to take out policies in this new class were contractors 
and builders. Soon business people generally and, later, private 
individuals followed their example. Many of the early motor 
insurance policies were simply public liability cover combined 
with own accidental damage insurance. By the beginning of the 
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First World War, however, motor policies were being widened in 
scope and were, in fact, the forerunners of today’s comprehensive 
policies, 

Now, motor business is the biggest single class of British acci- 
dent insurance. Illustrative of its enormous growth over the years 
are these private vehicle registration figures: 48,000 in 1909; 
110,000 in 1919; 970,000 in 1929; 2,034,000 in 1939; and 3,100,000 
in 1954. Altogether, the number of vehicles in use on Britain’s 
roads last year was 54 million, a fact which gives this country 
the unenviable distinction of having the highest traffic density in 
the world. That is one of the reasons why United Kingdom motor 
insurance during 1954 has once again produced unsatisfactory 
results. Another is the continuing high cost of third-party awards 
in court cases involving motor vehicles. Third, and perhaps most 
important, are the costs of motor-car repairs. As compared with 
1938, they have risen by approximately 170 per cent. But in the 
same period motor insurance premiums have risen by only 30 per 
cent. Furthermore, such is the construction of the modern car 
that minor damage to wing or panel usually involves a major 
repair job. In most cases, too, what has been said about private 
cars applies with equal force to commercial vehicles. In the cir- 
cumstances, therefore, it is difficult to see how an increase in 
motor insurance premiums can be long delayed. 

In this connection, incidentally, it is not generally realised 
that the cost to the motorist of insuring a motor-car in the United 
Kingdom is cheaper—often very much cheaper—than in almost 
any other part of the world. To take an example, the London 
price of comprehensively insuring a certain popular medium- 
horsepower car, subject to an ‘own damage’ excess of £10, is 
£17 6s. 7d. In Melbourne it is £25 19s. 9d.; in Brussels, £70; in 
Paris, £83 17s. 6d.; in Montreal, £117; and in New York City, £140. 

Nevertheless, despite a number of recent rate increases in 
certain territories, it is only in the past eighteen months or so 
that the overseas motor account of British insurance has begun 
to show a profit over-all. The bulk of the improvement is attribu- 
table to a return to profitable motor underwriting in the United 
States for the first time in many years—the United States being 
our biggest overseas motor insurance market. None of which, 
however, from the point of view of the United Kingdom market, 
must be taken to suggest that British motor insurers see the 
answer to their problems solely in terms of increased rates. That 
is why they are constantly and energetically supporting the cause 
of road safety and the work of the Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Accidents. Indeed, the significance of the road-safety 
aspect of motor insurance in this country is best realised when it 
is remembered that in the end motorists pay for the claims 
resulting from their negligent driving, and insurers and motorists, 
therefore, have a common interest in seeing that everything 
possible is done to prevent accidents. 
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Financing New Houses 


By HERBERT ASHWORTH 


R. HAROLD MACMILLAN has left housing for foreign 
Mezizis and, distinguished as the new phase in his career 

may be, it is fairly certain that in the course of it he will 
find it more difficult to achieve the clear-cut and decisive results 
he was able to claim on leaving his old Ministry. 1954 saw his 
party target of 300,000 houses per annum well and truly achieved, 
and the total production of new houses approaching the highest 
pre-war levels. Not only in the increased programme of house 
construction is satisfaction to be found, but also in the healthy 
readjustment between subsidised municipal housing and the 
numbers available to owner-occupiers. We tend to forget just 
how much the scales have been weighted in favour of municipal 
housing in the post-war years. In 1938, over 200,000 houses were 
provided by the private builder. In 1954, despite the improve- 
ment which has taken place, the comparable figure was less than 
100,000. No one can really complain that the adjustment has 
gone too far. Nor is it expected that the number of houses avail- 
able for sale will be more than 120,000 in 1955 and 150,000 in 
1956. On these estimates, local authorities will still be responsible 
for more than 50 per cent. of the total housing programme. 

It is encouraging to report that the new houses which are being 
offered for sale command a ready market. The number of buyers 
shows no falling off, and it is evident that many young couples 
prefer to embark on home-ownership rather than wait for a 
council house, or put up with furnished rooms or a family 
sharing arrangement. The process of buying a house has been 
made easier by the scheme introduced by Mr. Macmillan, under 
which building societies can make advances of up to 95 per cent. 
where the local authority is prepared to enter into a guarantee 
arrangement with the building society. The arrangement is a 
iripartite one, the building society, the local authority and the 
Treasury each taking a third of the liability; but the scheme can 
only be used where the local authority is willing to adopt it. 
Nearly two-thirds have done so, and a considerable amount of 
business is being done. The steady increase in the number of 
houses built for sale, coupled with the new scheme, mean that 
the advances made by building societies have also been steadily 


rising. £300 million was lent in 1953, and £370 million in 1954: 


By no means all of this was advanced on newly constructed 
houses. Building societies enjoy a large and well-sustained 
demand for mortgage accommodation arising from the turn- 
over of existing houses. They finance most of these transactions, 
which greatly outnumber the loans made on new houses. But so 
many of the existing houses are-already in mortgage to societies 
by their owners that where a sale takes place the new mortgage 
by the purchaser is frequently offset (not necessarily in the same 
society) by the redemption of the vendor's loan. 

It is a truism that building societies have eigper too much 
money to lend or have more demands for mortgages than they 
can meet. Looking back, it is probably true to say that in 1954 
the two sides of the business were as evenly balanced as they 
are ever likely to be. Money was flowing in at a rather faster 
rate than in 1953. There was a net increase of some £216 million 
in capital subscribed by shareholders and depositors after allow- 
ing for withdrawals—an improvement of £59 million over 1953. 
The net increase in mortgage assets was £178 million, and some 
£36 million was added to gilt-edged and other liquid investments. 
It is a fact that investors were sought after rather than dis- 
couraged. On the other hand, societies were able to satisfy the 
demands for loans where the borrowers and the properties were 
both approved. 

The situation is somewhat changed at the present time. The 
number of new houses for sale has increased, and the market in 
existing houses has been firm, with prices tending to rise a little. In 
consequence, the demand for loans has been higher than ever, and 
there is little doubt that, given the requisite funds, this year’s 
lending would be in excess of £400 million. But this heightened 
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tempo of mortgage business has been accompanied by some 
falling off in the rate at which funds are flowing in. A number of 
factors are responsible. For one thing, we have moved into a period 
of higher interest rates in which, to yield-conscious investors, build- 
ing society shares are not quite as attractive as they were. 


But above everything else, what has come as the really un- 
pleasant shock to building societies is the heightened tempo at 
which investors have been deciding to call for repayment of their 
shares and deposits. Expressed in percentages or looked at on 
a graph, there is nothing unduly alarming or embarrassing about 
these withdrawals. They have, however, curbed the upward 
march of both the percentages and the graph lines which has 
characterised building society results over the last few years. It 
is fairly well agreed among building society executives that this 
increase in withdrawals is occasioned by a return to the equity 
market of money which, as a precautionary measure, was taken 
out of that market during 1954. It may, in part, be money belong- 
ing to those who are venturing for the first time into something 
more exciting and, perhaps, more rewarding than building society 
shares. The surge of withdrawals is not all caused by the rush to 
the equity market. Reports suggest that among the repayments 
are cheques for cars and other items of personal consumption. 


All of this may well be a temporary phase of a kind which 
building societies have experienced on occasions in the past. It 
has, in the meantime, resulted in a severe curtailment of mortgage 
lending, and it is no longer an easy matter to arrange finance for 
house purchase. An increasing number of cases are being diverted 
to local authorities. 


Does this portend an upward adjustment of interest rates to 
redress the balance? A number of the smaller societies (always 
the first to be affected by a money shortage because of their more 
restricted appeal) have already stepped up their share rate from 
24 per cent. free of tax to 2} per cent. Others may want to be 
more certain that interest rates generally are going to remain at 
the higher level to which they have recently moved. Or, indeed, 
that a rise in rates will remedy a situation in which the principal 
factor is the attraction of the Stock Market and the possibility 
of tax-free gains, Building societies aim at stable rates, but do 
not ignore the longer-term trends, and their investing members 
have found that over a period they have had no occasion to 
quarrel with the return they have received. 


But it is not only the return on building society shares which has 
rendered them attractive to so many investors. They offer excellent 
security, since the funds are nearly all lent on private dwelling- 
houses, the average mortgage debt being no more than £830. 
Borrowers repay their loans by monthly instalments, and, as might 
be expected in conditions of full employment, societies report few 
cases where payments are in arrear, and losses are extremely small. 
Again, there are no fees or costs attendant upon investing; and the 
investor can easily and readily withdraw the whole or part of his 
holding. Both for the investment of lump sums and for the regular 
saving of smaller amounts, building societies are particularly well 
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suited. It has been one of their two functions for well over a 
hundred years. Their total assets are now approaching £2,099 
million, and their shareholders number 2,800,000. They comprise 
a broad-based group of institutions which can now claim to take 
its place as one of the most important savings and investment 
repositories in the country. 


Finally, for the statistically-minded, here is a table of some of 
the salient figures illustrating the growth which has taken place jp 
the last ten years: 


1944 @ 1949 1954 
Total No. of Societies 905 835 777 
Share Investors .. 2,049,000 2,177,000 2,802,000 
Depositors a 754,000 679,000 590,000 
Borrowers e -- 1,361,000 1,442,000 1,878,000 
Share Balances -» £585 m. £855 m. £1,535 m 
Deposit Balances -- £148 m £201 m. £221 m, 
Due on Mortgages .. £561 m £953 m. £1,573 m. 
Investments .. -. £199m £145 m. £220 m, 
Total Assets £795 m £1,141 m. £1,867 m. 


Life Assurance and Thrift 


By D. R. WOODGATE 


National Savings Committee, remarked on the encourage- 

ment offered by some life assurance enterprises to their 
policyholders to invest the proceeds of endowment policies in one 
or another form of National Savings. Nothing could better 
demonstrate the complementary, rather than competitive, rela- 
tionship between the two very important vehicles of thrift which 
together contribute so large a share of the nation’s reservoir of 
personal savings. With these one must include also the building 
society movement—another effective medium for more specialised 
forms of thrift. During a year which bids fair to establish a 
record for small savings, it is perhaps opportune to examine the 
circumstances that have influenced the expansion of one of the 
most progressive of thrift movements—life assurance; and in par- 
ticular to consider the role played by its industrial, or ‘home ser- 
vice,’ branch. It is this branch that is responsible for attracting 
a substantial volume of savings from a sector of the community 
now estimated to embrace from ten to eleven million households. 


A FEW weeks ago Lord Mackintosh, Chairman of the 


There can be little doubt that in some respects both branches 
of life assurance have benefited from the prevailing ‘security- 
consciousness’ which is at once a product of the insurance in- 
dustry’s own positive methods of salesmanship and of social and 
economic. conditions that have established for the majority the 
standards of comfort, and the aspiration towards independence 
in old age, that were formerly the prerogative of a narrow sector 
of the community. Acceptance of many of the various specialised 
security aids associated with our present concept of the Welfare 
State reflected a movement of opinion that was apparent to the 
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ESTABLISHED 1884. 


Liquidity 
plus 
earning 
power 





These two are not as a rule complementary 
but investment with a building society 
makes them so. { 


Large sums or small may be invested 
without formality and withdrawn when 
required at very short notice. There are 
no charges or duties in either case. 


Interest is credited at 23°, with income 
tax paid by the society. 


You may find this excellent and flexible 
form of investment invaluable on many 
occasions. It may also prove a sound 
recommendation when your advice is 
sought on safe investment. 


CO-OPERATIVE 


PERMANE NT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
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ASSETS EXCEED £106,000,000. 90 BRANCHES 
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BUILDING SOCIETY 


NO METHOD OF SAVING is more simple and 
secure than through the Society. Certain security 
is afforded in every way and your capital does 
not depreciate. Interest is earned with iacome 
tax paid by the Society, and any sum from 6d. 
to £5,000 may be invested. Your money is 
readily available, as withdrawals may be made 
quickly. 


Please write or cali for furtier particuiars 


ASSETS: £14,638,361. RESERVES: £660,765 


London Office: 1A ST, JAMES’S STREET, S.W.1 
(Pall Mali Corner) Te.. WHITeHa.s 1334. 


Chief Office: 12 NICHOLAS STREET, BURNLEY. 
H, R. SHOESMITH—General Manager 
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LET YOUR SAVINGS EARN 


7% FREE OF 
4 INCOME TAX 


A wise investment with a worthwhile return. 
Prompt and easy withdrawals. The Society's 
free “Guide for Investors” gladly sent on 
request. 


Write today to the Secretary 
for your copy 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


20 BRIDE LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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private sector of insurance long before the extension of the State- 
operated insurance schemes. Proof of this is to be found in the 
fact that these schemes have by no means proved a deterrent, as 
was at one time anticipated, to personal effort in a field of volun- 
tary thrift, such as industrial life assurance, where the impact of 
additional compulsory contributions might have been expected to 
have curtailed the weekly or monthly appropriation for voluntary 
saving. Even more significant, perhaps, is the fact that side by 
side with the widespread adoption by industry of group life and 
pension facilities—many of which are of course operated through 
life assurance companies and societies—sums assured by indi- 
yidual ordinary life assurances in recent years have reached record 
proportions. According to the figures at present available, total 
net new sums assured in the ordinary branch amounted last year 
to at least £930 million—a 17 per cent. increase over the corre- 
sponding figure for 1953. The rate of increase of sums assured 
between 1952 and 1953 was 6 per cent. All these figures included 
both individual assurance and group contracts. 

In the industrial branch the main offices concerned with this 
business report new sums assured during 1954 of £286 million, 
compared with £275 million in 1953. In this branch, of course, 
there are no group assurance facilities. The new sums assured all 
represent individual policies, upon which premiums are paid at 
shorter intervals than in the case of ordinary life policies—usually 
weekly or monthly. And they are collected at the homes of the 
policyholders by insurance agents. 

The composition of the new business of the home service branch 
gives a clue to some of the prime incentives that attract so large a 
volume of savings—the premium income is in the region of £148 
million—from so wide a cross-section of the community. This 
subject receives attention in a recently published Report of the 
Industrial Assurance Commissioner. 

Comparative statistics contained in this report reveal what 
amounts almost to a revolutionary change in the main types of 
benefits that industrial assurance policyholders demand of their 
industrial assurance contracts. At the turn of the century virtually 
all these assurances were of the ‘whole life’ type—indeed it is not 
so very long ago that this branch of life assurance was still mainly 
associated with what used to be known as funeral expense policies. 
Since then the public for which it caters has widened to embrace 
all but about one-fifth of the homes in the United Kingdom; and 
with this expansion there have been developed policies of the 
endowment type which, but for the method of premium payment, 
differ little from comparable ‘ordinary branch’ assurances. Of £81 
million of claims discharged in 1953, nearly one-half was in the 
form of what American insurance circles aptly describe as ‘living’ 
benefits—in other words, they were enjoyed, as the fruits of long- 
term thrift, by the policyholder himself; frequently these benefits 
feature in family plans for children’s further education and voca- 
tional training. 

Experience indicates that among industrial assurance policy- 
holders the popularity of endowment assurance has had one im- 
portant side effect—a growing awareness of the valuable stimulus 
to saving provided by profit-participation. Although industrial, 
unlike ordinary, assurance does not normally offer the option, of 
profit-participation, it has become common practice to allocate 
the bulk of the distributable surplus in this branch to the policy- 
holders. This distribution usually takes the form of bonus addi- 
tions that have the effect of increasing year by year the sums 
assured by the policies. 

The provision of incentives of this nature—which play no small 
part in the competitive marketing of industrial assurance—calls 
for the strictest regard for economy of management. On this score 
the industrial life offices’ largest item of expenditure is ‘home ser- 
vice’ itself. Experience has shown that despite the changes that 
have taken place in the social and economic structure of society, 
the majority of families in this country remain wedded to the 
practice of budgeting on a weekly basis. It is into this traditional 
pattern of domestic routine that the insurance agent's visit fits so 
neatly, and to such good effect. It is worthy of remark that in the 
face of rising costs on all sides the rate of expenditure on home 
service insurance is now, for the bulk of the business, lower than 
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Who 
pays your 


income tax? 


At 24% a £50 share earns 
£10 “ spending money” in 
eight years, so he has a nice 
return on an_ investment 
which is perfectly safe, will 
never depreciate, and is 
realisable in full at a month’s 
notice. 


Send to-day for full details. 
ai | 
RESERVES <1; MILLIONS 








When a shareholder in this 
Society receives his six- 
monthly cheque, he can 
spend the money without a 
second thought. He knows 
that income tax has been 
paid for him: 


ASSETS £25 MILLIONS, 


CHELTENHAM 
GLOUCESTER 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


CLARENCE ST. CHELTENHAM 











Whatever you 
do, make 
sure that 
your savings 


are secure 


You can’t do better than invest in Leek & Moorlands. 
You can always get your money back in full and it 
earns interest at 23%, with Income Tax paid by the 
Society. That’s worth over 44% gross if you pay 
tax at 8/6 in the pound. | call that a really good 
investment, 
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SHARES 
1% THE LARGEST STAFFORDSHIRE 
5/0 BUILDING SOCIETY 
PER ANNUM ASSETS £30,000,000 ESTABLISHED 1856 


* General Manager: HUBERT NEWTON, F.C.LS., 
INCOME TAX PAID Chief Office: NEW STOCKWELL HOUSE, 
BY THE SOCIETY. LEEK, STAFFS. 

Telephone: Leek 1100 (3 lines) 
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| THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


t* FOR BOOKS *# ¥ 


Bookbuyers throughout the world 
turn to this bookshop as a knowledgeable 
source of information on all their 


book requirements. And from 
generation to generation they praise 
and recommend Foyles—and 
buy their books here 





| Foyles have Depts. for Music, Records, 
Stationery, Handicraft Tools and 
Materials, Magazine Subscriptions, 
Lending Library 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) ¥ Open 9:6 .nc. Saturdays 
Nearest Station: To 'enhamCourt Road 
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Benham’s Economics 
New fifth edition. This celebrated standard work on economics has 
been completely rewritien and forms virtually a new book. Ot! great 
value to the business man generally, being a complete introduction 
to the science of economics. This latest edition discusses the various 
problems in their post-war setting and gives a realistic account of how 
the economic system works today in a country such as ours. A book 
of the utmost importance to the genera! reader and the student. 
18 “4 ne 


The Economies of Inland 


Transport 


By A. M. Milne, O.B.E., M.A. This new book applies general economic 
principles to the particular problems of road and rail transport. The 
‘uthor has organised his arguments so that the book will be o! value 
aot only to those specially interested either as users or operators o! 
ransport, but for the genera! reader with a rudimentary knowledge o! 
‘conomic principles as well. 25/- ne 


Stock Market Economies 


By M. S. Rix. “*. . . seeks-we think successfully—to establish a synthesis 
between the purely individual policies of the investor and the needs 
ot the community for new finance. In short, the book fulfils the very 
useful task of relating the functions of the Stock Exchange to industry 


Government and to the genera! public ,. . is eminently readable.”- 


Investor’s Chronicle. 25/- nei 
PITMAN 
PARKER STREET KINGSWAY LONDON W.C.2 








53xp FINANCIAL SURVBY 


immediately before the war. But perhaps an even better index ty 
the efficiency of home service as an instrument of specialised thrift 
is the volume of net savings that it attracts. Taking into account 
claims payments and other outgoings, new savings during 1953 jgu 
creased at the rate of nearly £1 million a week. The significang 
of this lies in the fact that the bulk of these savings were garnereg 
from quarters where, without the facilities provided by the indus 
trial life offices, the voluntary thrift effort would be at the bes. 
spasmodic and in many instances non-existent. 


Crime in the Board Room 


VERY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. By Aylmer Vallance. (Thames and 
Hudson, 15s.) 


Mr. Aylmer Vallance has written a fascinating guide to crime 
in the board room. On the last page he expresses the hope that 
it will not be used as such, but that is already too late. The reader 


who has digested the preceding histories of distinguished financial 


criminals will be convinced that considerable opportunities stij] 
exist or, if he be of a different temperament, will be alarmed at the 
difficulty which law and informed opinion have always experi- 
enced in distinguishing between social and anti-social activity in 
the higher fields of finance. 

‘Get on,’ they say in the City, ‘get-onners, get honest.’ The 
criterion is success and there can be little doubt that the men who 


have found a place in Mr. Vallance’s gallery of rogues were to~ 


some extent the unlucky ones, although they were in most cases 
quite unusually fraudulent too. 

It is true that Mr. Vallance has not been able to record a really 
big swindler since Kruger and Insull in the Thirties, but that is 
not so very long ago. The technique of accountancy and the 
requirements of company law have been improved since, and the 
Fraud Squad is said to be more vigilant. But the criminal may 
improve his technique as well as the policeman and, as Mr. 
Vallance suggests, there will be opportunities as long as investors 
remain absentees and give an undue measure of discretion to the 
managerial class. 

Moreover, the accountants, in our own day, have quite failed 
to take the measure of the changes wrought by prolonged inflation. 
An investor may look at a typical balance sheet and be faced 
with two quite opposing conclusions. He may say, “This company 
has made enormous windfall gains, in monetary terms, through 
the appreciation of its real assets and is therefore grossly under- 
valued.’ Or he may say, ‘This company is not earning enough to 
renew its assets at present-day replacement costs and ought to put 
into liquidation.’ As far as our accountancy goes, both views are 
right and the way would seem to be open for some unscrupulous 
person to exploit our consequent bewilderment and uncertainty. 

Mr. Vallance has his answer to the problem. For him ‘Very 
Private Enterprise’ is a normal variant of private enterprise. The 
acquisitive’ society has evolved its own moral disease which will 
continue, presumably, until nationalisation removes the tempta- 
tion. The climate of the Welfare State, Mr. Vallance says, is 
inimical to swindling on a really large scale. 

But this climate, alas, seems to be quite friendly towards 
swindling on a small scale, as is witnessed by the birth of the genus 
‘spiv’ which makes up by its numbers for the lack of distinction 
in its individuals. And what about governments? Do they not 
sin when they debase our savings? 

The fact is that our western morality is only just beginning to 
understand the mysterious and all-important element known as 
‘credit.’ It may be manipulated by individuals or by governments, 
and either may do wrong things which the law cannot touch of 
which may not even appear wrong to informed opinion until the 
results are apparent years later. If we must choose between the 
two, I would prefer the old-fashioned type of enterprise. Some, 
at least, of its worst offenders have been put in the dock. Those 
who sin from the Treasury may retire to the House of Lords when 
the pensioners are begging in the streets. 

JEREMIAH ASHE 
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; isements must be| HER MAJESTY’S OVERSEAS CIVIL SER- 
rl sified voy Line avera .| VICE. Applications are invitedsfor the fol- 
@. 3s. per tine. Line 8S! lowing post: STATISTICIAN. DEPART- 
» tetters. Minimum < lines. Box|MENT OF STATISTICS, FEDERATION] 















. xtra. Classified| OF NIGERIA. Qualifications required are a} 
jwmbers Is. De t ‘Snect 7 _*|@00d honours degree in mathematics or} 
isement ept.. spectator, | economics, with some practical experience} 


Gower Street, London, W.C.].|\of statistical work. The appointment is on con-| 


ton 3221 (5 lines),| act terms at an appropriate point in the 
dephone EUS ) | salary scale £627 to £1,419 per annum, plus 


an expatriation allowance of £180 to £300) 
_— on. _——_ of £25 to £37 10s, for) 
7 each period o months’ service is payable} 
ppOINTMENTS VACANT on satisfactory coffipletion of contract.| 
ment of persons answering these |Government quarters provided when avail- 
tisements must be made through a| able at a rental of 10% of basic salary. Free 
sal Office of the Ministry of Labour or a| Passages on appointment and leave for 
duled Employment Agency if the appli-| officer, wife and up to 2 children under 18) 
is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a| years of age. Apply in writing to the Director | 
an aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or| of Recruitment, Colonial Cffice, Great Smith) 
. or the employment, is excepted from| Street, London, S.W.1, giving briefly age, | 
provisions of the Notification of Vacan-| qualifications and experience. Mention the| 
Order, 1952. |reference number BCD.59/14/02 
N APPEAL for a substantial amount for; PRESBYTERIAN GIRLS’ COLLEGE,) 
ritable purposes will shortly be launched| ADELAIDE. The Council of Governors of 
the Birmingham area, and the services of| the above College, which is the largest In- 
organising secretary, man or woman, will|dependent Day and Boarding School for 
be required on a full-time basis for at least|girls in South Australia, invites applica-| 
2 moaths, High administrative ability essen-|tions from University Graduates for the| 
ial and a corresponding salary will be| position of PRINCIPAL. The initial salary 
paid, Replies in confidence to Box 1043. | will be between £1,200A and £1,400A per 
requires male Assistant to Engineer-| annum, according to qualifications and ex-! 
ing Establishment Officer to be responsible| perience, A furnished residence is available 
or administration and recruitment of man-| 8nd board and residence is provided, A first-| 
gaff in Engineering Division. Qualifi-| class passage to Australia will also be pro-| 
ations: experience of interviewing and| vided. The College stands in 33 acres of 
of dealing with manual! staff, knowledge of! grounds in the foothills about four miles 
industrial conditions, high degree of dis-|from the centre of Adelaide, Applicants 
setion and judgmert, sympathetic under-| must be members in full Communion of a 
standing of personal problems of staff.| Protestant Church. The Principal will be 
Duties include occasional visits to all BBC| required to take up duty at the commence- 
centres, Salary £975 (possibly higher if| ment of the 1956 academic year, i.c. Janu- 
qualifications exceptional), rising by five|ary-February. Further details are available 
annual increments to £1,280 per annum)at the Office of the Agent General for 
maximum, Requests for application forms|South Australia, South Australia House, 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting| Marble Arch, London, W.1, and from the 
seference *1079 Spt.) should reach Appoint-| Education Panel, Society for the Oversea 
ments Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House,| Settlement of British Women, 43 Parlia-' 
london, W.1, within five days. ment Street, London, S.W.1. Applications) 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL requires aj (in duplicate) should be sent to the latter! 
capable instructor in English (either sex), to| 24dress as soon as possible. 
work full time or substantial part time.—|ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. Applica- 
Please write fully (in confidence) giving|tions are invited for the post of Curator 
details of age, experience and qualifications |(male), full time, for the Royal Academy 
w Box 1040, [Schools Splery £600 ost a studio | 
: |provided. Experience in drawing and paint- 
EDUCATED WOMAN, to conduct cor-| fig essential. The successful applicant cous 
respondtnce, required by well-known Ameti-|be required to take up duties on October 
can magazine publishers. Good  salary,|1, 1955. Applications must be received not 
pleasant working conditions, five-day week,|later than August 15. Further details and) 
luncheon vouchers. Write stating age, ex-| application forms may be obtained from the 
perience, present salary, to Box No, 1071.| Secretary, Royal Academy of Arts, Picca-| 
EXPERIENCED SECRETARY WANTED,| “!!¥. London, W.1. ; 
Sag emtendvres soe, Keowee Tae Uae as ics on ae eae al 
book-keeping, minutes, etc. £350-£400, Con-| Applications Bw... ee eat 
tributory superannuation ‘Three weeks’|ASSISTANT LECTURER IN HISTORY | 


ils . |with special interests and qualifications in 
holiday. Details in writing to The General| Medieval History. Salary scale £550 hg, 


Secretary Scientific Film Association, 164) ¢6s9 i -rshi 4 

_- . S0 per annum with membership of the 
Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2 |F.S.8.U, and Children’s Allowance Scheme. 
H.M. PRISON AND BORSTAL SERVICE: Applications should be sent not later than 


; ; ] August 8, 1955, to the Registrar, the Uni-| 
A Be VERNOR (WOMAN). The | versity, Manchester 13, from whom further) 











Civil Service Commissioners invite appli- 
cations for one pensionable post. Age at ny —~ Fg forms of application may} 
least 21 on January Ist, 1955, Candidates | 5° O>t@ired. 


must have had a sound general education) UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE WEST 
and be able to fill a position of responsi-| INDIES, Research Fellowship in Social) 
bility. They must have a genuine interest | Anthropology. Applications are invited for 
in reformative work with adolescents or the post of Research Fellow in Social An- 
adults, Starting salary (London): £457 at|thropology at the Institute of Social and 
age 25 or under up to £580 at age 30 or|Economic Research. The Fellow will be 
over. Maximum £658. Somewhat less in the | required to work on a joint study in British 
provinces. Salary being improved under| Guiana. The appointment is for three years| 
equal pay scheme, Free unfurnished accom- | with a possible extension of one year. Present 
modation provided, or allowance in lieu. | salary scale £750 x £50—£900, point of entry 
Purther particulars and application forms | determined by qualifications and experience. 
from Secretary, Civil Service Commission,|Child allowance of £80 p.a. per 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quot-|(maximum £240 per annum). F.S.S.U. Un- 
ing No. 227/55, Completed applications to | furnished accommodation is available at $% 
be returned by August 18, 1955. lof basic salary. Passages are paid to a limit 
JUNI cs , of five persons in all on appointment and 
= haar THOR: mis ag te normal termination, Applications (six copies) 
Headquarters, Contributory Pension Scheme, | ®!¥!"& full particulars of qualifications and 





Generous Annual Leave and Sick Pay) ©XPerience and the names of three referees 
mes. Canteen, Sports and Social Clut, | should be received by August 30 by the! 
Only one Saturday morning in four on duty, | Secretary, Inter-University Council for} 


Gordon 


Part time day release granted for further| Higher Education Overseas, 1 — 


education. Salary, according to age and|Sauare, London, W.C.1, from 
educational qualifications between £205-£525| further particulars may be obtained. 
per annum or £185-£440 per annum for| VOLUNTARY ORGANISATION engaged 
males, and £177-£450 per annum or £160-£379| important work Anglo-American co-opera-| 
per annum for females. Applications giving| tion requires woman Publicity Officer cap-| 
qualifications and experience to Director of| able raising tunds by personal interview. | 
Establishment, Central Electricity Authority,|Good basic salary and bonus dependent on 
Winsley Street, W.1. Quote ref. AE/623. | results. Office Central London.—Box No. 
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The Listener 


The Psychology of Strikes 
T. T. PATERSON 
Japan’s Foreign Policy 
IAN MCDOUGALL 


The Policy of Fredrich Holstein 
A. J. P. TAYLOR 


The Survival of the Goncourts 
ROBERT BALDICK 


The Liberal Muse 
A. G. LEHMANN 
(First of three talks) 
Self-government in the Commonwealth 
SIR IVOR JENNINGS 


(Second of eight talks) 
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BRIGHTON: ROYAL PAVILION: Regency| CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD.., WORDS IN THE NEWS! MONOPOLY: THE BEST TINNED FRUIT, Top ¢ 

Exhibition, Origina! Pavilion furniture | arrange payments for Micro’s Corneal and|n, sole power, or privilege, of dealing in|Choice South African Peaches a ; 

lent from Buckingham Palace by gracious! Contact Lenses. Free booklet from Dept.) anything: exclusive command or possession: | delicious syrup, outstandingly goog ” 
ye 


wish of H.M. The Queen. Gold-plate and | 274C 5 ¢ ; J ; * 2f : 
silver by Regency craftsmen. The State|4 C, 115 Oxford Street, London, W.1.|\that of which one has such a sole power, | tins, 6 for 30s., 12 for £3. Californian 








and Private Apartments completely turn- Telephone GER, 2531. Branches in main} pjivilege, command. o* possession. (Gr./lett Pears, none better, halves in exQtiy 
ished. New restorations and exhibits, 10 to | ‘CW A | monopotion—monus, alone, _ poleein, to | Syrup, 29 oz. tins, 6 for 33s, 12 tor a 
8 daily, including Sunday. HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, _re-| S¢l!). You'll find it in Chamber's Diction- <rusettond Pineapple Slices in syrup 

. cee j ses,| lent quality, just arrived, 15 ' 
GIACOMETTI, An Exhibition of Sculpture, linings, frames, etc, Post or call for estimate. ary along with 150,000 other references. | ’« ~ OZ. tins, § 
Paintings & Rigen ARTS Gounen. Remake Handbag Co., Dept, ‘S,’ 1783a| From all booksellers, 20s. | 20s. South African Choice Fruit Salad, ia 
GALLERY, 4 St, James’s Square, S.W.1.| Brompton Road (corner Beauchamp PI.), tins, 8 for 26s, Any assortment pro ay 
Closes 23 July, Fri., Sat, 10-6, Admission| three turnings from Harrods. pot ee ite ay All post or 
free. HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? lSince the War, differ teen aoe 
IVEAGH BEQUEST KENWOOD. Exhibi-| Readers a anything to sell or profes- EDUCATIONAL | winicl ~ ae a a Aes 

’ a ‘ which have been generally on sai 





tion of paintings by Anglica Kauffman.| sional services to offer, are invited to bring) ap ND TARIAL the last few years. SHIL <i 
Admission free. Weekdays 10-7, Sundays| their announcement to the notice of the many ie aan 0 ees Co. Lid., +6 Philpot Lane, Looe 
2.30-7, 210 bus from Archway or Golders] thousands of readers of the “SPECTATOR."| giris Canteen, St. Godric’s Secretarial | » Bh 





Green Stations (623). | Prepaid Classified Advertisements cost 38.| College, 2 Arkwright Road, London, | Se 
MODERN FURNITURE AND FURN-) P& line (34 letters), and should reach the N.W.3. Hampstead 3986. | a 
ISHINGS for bed-sitting-room by well-| S;ECTATOR’ Office, 99 Gower Street, | ACCOMMODATION 
known designers—HEAL & SON LTD.,| ¥-C:!., with remittance, by Monday prior} DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland ae 

196 Tottenham Court Road, London w.i| © the date of publication. Park, W.11. Individual wition for exami-| BANSTEAD. Two Attractive Furni 


HAVE YOUR BEDDING REMADE by nations, Navy and Army Entrance Ist M.B.| Rooms (extra bedroom available), ss 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 |General Certificate at all levels, Tel.:| kitchen, bathroom, garden, garage: 


k St ; “| Heal’s whilst -on holiday; 14-day service. prs ’ x Come 
fg Seite af as Ga TO REMEM | Write for Remake Bedding Folder.—HEAL | PARK 7437. | Burgh , Be Winkworth Rai, 
‘ . |& SON LTD., 196 Tottenham Court Road,| EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina-| U8" Sicath 3030. 
os By may Sate Spies. Conway| London, W.1. | tion.—University Law, Accountancy A go vacant till end 9 
all, Red Lion Sq., W.C.1. Sundays 11 a.m.| ,- we | tarial, Civil Servi Co ial, G | Aug, Bed and breakfast, £2 12s 
: : : - KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female trial, Civil Service, Commercial, Genera ; * » 6d, New 
Closed. Recommence 11th September. lund the Human Male sent on by  post,| Cert. of Education, etc, Also many practical tube and Hampstead Heath.—Box No. 1G, 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: MON-! Write or call {pr our Free Price List and|(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects. | FIRST-CLASS ACCOMMODATION offey 
DRIAAN, 1872-1944: retrospective exhibi-| Literature on Family Planning. Fiertag, Write today tor free prospectus mentioning |in beautiful London flat.—Box No, 1033 
tion. Opens 6th August’ Weekdays 11-6;\ 34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept, D.X.|¢8m. or subjects in which interested tO) WOSTEL Accommodation for men studem 
Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. Admission a: __ | Metropoitan College (G40), St. Albans, 0c) Available at New College ; 

j Stati NTING IN OILS I THE IDEAL ¢ “tori . is e at New College, London (Uning. 
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